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Music by D. F. HERVEY. 
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Since the nominations for the Presidency, 
nothing that has occurred in the political world 
has been of as much interest as the publication 
of Carl Schurz’s letfer, liberal extracts from 
which we give in another column. Mr. Schurz, 
whe is one of the most earnest and far-sighted 
of reformers, considers that the two most im- 
portant questions before the public are those of 
the national finances and the civil service : he 
compares the records of the two great parties 
and their candidates, and concludes that with 
Hayes there is not only the better chance of re- 
form, but that reform is quite certain. The 
whole letter is worthy of careful attention. 


Inflation has assumed a new garb, but the 


wearer is of the old familiar nature. A major- 
ity, though not a legal majority, of the House 
of Representatives. is in favor of making silver a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
although the price of the silver dollar, in gold 
coin, is less than that of the paper dollar, The 
fact that the letter of the law requires only that 
the bonds of the Government be paid in coin 
seems to these inflationists to give their senseless 
scheme a strictly legal support. There is little 
possibility that any such measure will receive 
the approval of the Senate, but nevertheless it is 
extremely unpleasant to see a high law-making 
body utterly regardless of honesty and even pru- 
dence whenever an opportunity presents itself 
for evading honest obligations. 








GOD IN THE SOUL. 


O the sincere Christian, of whatever faith, 

there is no blessing so longed for or so hon- 
orably desired as the direct manifestation of 
God in the soul. Whether it is looked upon as 
communion with Jesus, or the sweet influence 
of the promised Comforter, or the presence of 
the Father, that indefinable but real uplifting 
of soul which is occasionally experienced by 
almost every one, and seems to beethe normal 
condition of afew, is prized higher than any 
other earthly condition, and sometimes even 
overbalances the expectation of a happy immor- 
tality. It is longed for, sighed after, sought by 
thousands and millions to whom the hope of 
success in gaining so great a prize is triumphant 
over hope deferred for years and even lifetimes. 
Yet setting aside those cases, evidently counter- 
feit, in which over-excitable imaginations are 
wrought up to what is a semblance of the reality 
without possessing any of the marks of genuine- 
ness, we are sure to discover that there is but 
one way to the desired attainment, and it was 
announced in that great unburdening of the 





heart of Christ which is recorded in the four- 
teenth chapter of John: ‘‘He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and manifest 
myself to him.” And again, ‘‘If a man love 
me, he will keep my words, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” There is not in these 
passages any word upon which to base a hope of 
the indwelling Christ being gained by bare mor- 
ality, or by strict churchliness, or by good works 
done for the purpose of earning celestial wages, 
or by an agonized strife (which may be stimu- 
lated by the lowest selfishness only) for personal 
salvation. The many-sided, symmetrical na- 
ture of Christ and his teachings forbid us to 
believe that to keep his commandments and his 
words means any less than the recognition of all 
his teachings as binding, and the conscientious 
following of each one of them without neglect of 
the others. 

For the proof of the truthfulness of these 
gracious words of the Master, no Christian who 
is more than a formal believer need go any far- 
ther than his own heart and its experiences. 
Nor need this method of proof be confined to 
the Christian alone ; for no one can deny that 
elevation of soul bas speedily followed good 
éeeds cheerfully done, personal faults bravely 
fought to the end, personal sacrifices made for 
unselfish purposes. He who ‘‘ maketh his sun 
to rise upon the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust” does 
not alter his truths regarding the human soul, 
whether it be Christian or heathen ; so we find 
this great law of spiritual reward for heartfelt 
obedience exemplified in the sacred and profane 
records and traditions of every heathen and pre- 
Christian people; in Rome, Sparta, China, 
India, Egypt, even among the North American 
Indians, no gross misconception of the character 
of Deity could prevent the discovery and recog- 
nition of this truth. 

To Christians, who have the Great Exemplar 
always in sight, who are not in ignorance as to 
his will, and are not compelled, in struggling 
toward the light, to overcome any obstacles but 
those reared by selfishness, the method of se- 
curing the companionship of the heavenly guest 
can never be doubted. It is within the power 
of every one, whatever his earthly duties and 
surroundings, to attain to greater intimacy with 
the Eternal Goodness. The opportunities are 
as various as human beings and human actions ; 
they are constantly present in the counting-room 
and the workshop, the parlor and the tenement- 
loft. An enlightened selfishness may not per- 
ceive them, nor may the most powerful utilita- 
rian intellect ; but to the simplest, the most ig- 
norant, the feeblest men and women who can 
make right superior to self, God is very near. 
Experience teaches that not only of immortality 
were spoken the words, ‘‘ He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 








OF CAMPING OUT. 


f heen type of camp meetings has changed for 

the better. The Methodists no longer have 
a monopoly of them, and broadening improves 
them. To say nothing of the Presbyterian and 
Baptist gatherings in the woods or by the sea- 
shore, the undenominational camps and con- 
ventions are certainly a feature of the present 
decade. One of these, the Sunday-school Par- 
liament, a correspondent describes in another 
column ; of another, the Sunday-school Assem- 
bly at Chautauqua, we shall give some account 
next week, 

Apart from their religious aspects, these 
campings of Christian workers are to be cor- 
dially commended for social reasons. The 
recreations of Americans have been more and 





more running to luxuries both enervating and 
expensive. What with summer hops, and car- 
riage bills, and various incidentals, and board 
at $4.50 a day, the family at Long Branch, 
Newport or Saratoga have eaten up all the 
savings of the winter, and the lean kine have 
been no fatter for their meal. The clamor for 
expensive luxury in the town or city has not 
been stayed by expensive luxury in the pseudo 
country. ‘Plain country board” is not easy to 
get; and the problem, What shall we do this 
summer ? is attacked every spring, not with 
new zeal, but with new anxiety. 

The camp is at once a sign of and an incentive 
to something better. For six weeks you live 
in an unpainted, unplastered cottage, or beneath 
canvas. You dispense with kids and silk dresses. 
You save carriage bills by walking, and substi- 
tute a moonlight row on lake or river for a mid- 
night hop. You go to bed as soon after sunset 
as conversation lags, and rise with the birds. 
You actually see a sunrise or two. You pay 
$1.50 or $2 a day instead of $4.50, and make up 
for the absence of luxuries by the presence of 
an appetite. Or you keep house on both sim- 
pler and cheaper fare; the berries that the 
children pick and the fish they catch are the 
staple articles of diet. At the same time, a 
butcher’s tent is not far off, and the hotel will 
furnish you with a dinner when your own com- 
missariat breaks down. And you are not only 
surprised to find how little you are really de- 
pendent for enjoyment on the luxuries of your 
ordinary life, but you return to enjoy them with 
the keener zeal for the temporary abstinence. 
If, as in one family we know, the husband does 
the cooking and the whole household joins in 
washing the dishes, so much the better. His 
lordship will be less likely to grumble next 
winter at the muddy coffee and the burnt steak 
if he has suffered the cook’s casualties once or 
twice in his own experience. 

We commend camp life to our readers. We 
account it a good sign of growing simplicity in 
taste and life that an increasing number every 
year are going into camp for their summer re- 
laxation. 








SECOND-HAND OONSCIENOES. 


MS Preston, in her charming ‘‘Arthuriad,” 
in the August Aflantic, says that, ‘‘ The 
endeavor to cast off the conscience which we 
know, and to substitute for it the supposed 
conscience which regulated a bygone state of 
society, almost always fails deplorably, some- 
times disgustingly.” The truthfalness of this 
statement no one can doubt, and it seems, there- 
fore, very strange that it is not more frequently 
enunciated from the pulpit and by moralists 
everywhere. Who does not know of men who 
are satisfied—nay, glad—to cast away their own 
troublesome consciences if thereby they may feel 
justified in cursing their enemies with the tongue 
of David, of indulging in sharp business enter- 
prises, such as the youthful Jacob inflicted on 
his uncle Laban and his brother Esau, or of 
appropriating the property of unbelievers, as 
the Israelites always did when opportunity of- 
fered ? And in this nineteenth century of dearly 
bought civilization, how many people there are 
in America who long to cast off the Ameri- 
can conscience, trained to set a high estimate 
on religion and personal purity, and substitute 
for it that of such Europeans as excuse any per- . 
sonal iniquity if the perpetrator thereof pays his 
debts and does not disturb the peace. How 
many young men there are who sigh for the 
days when to cut a neighbor’s throat, to drink 
mighty cups of wine, to make love to a neigh- 
bor’s wife, was no sin if only a man were brave 
and chivalrous and devout ! 
The tree is known by its fruits. No attempt 
to appropriate the consciences of medievalism, 
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or mysticism, or the romantic age, or the Jew- 
ish period, can be morally successful. The 
reason is not hard to find : it is that those who 
seek these bygone conditions of mind are in 
search, not of a higher degree of goodness, but 
of excuses for self-degradation. No one is de- 
ceived by these attempts at self-deception ; no 
one fails to note the unchristian arrogance of 
the modern medievalist, the impurity of the 
writers who ape the old Pagan poets, the bru- 
tality of those who would make the mantle 
of ancient chivalry the excuse for all modern 
vices. The conscience of humanity is fully 
alive only when it is susceptible to whatever in- 
fluences surround it. The old heroes and sages 
are not admired so much for the loftiness of 
their principles, judged by the standard of to- 
day, as by their conformity to the highest mo- 
rality known in their own time. Were the 
great historic characters of the world alive to- 
day, Moses would not kill an oppressive task- 
master, Joshua would not put babes and women 
to the sword, David would not comport himself 
immorally, King Arthur’s Round Table would 
not be surrounded by profligates whose only 
virtue was bravery, Loyola would not burn his 
dissenting fellow believers, Sir Philip Sidney 
would not kill a few boors for amusement’s 
sake. Were the European men and women 
whose consciences are so coveted by some Amer- 
icans to become denizens of this country, such 
of them as possess any real character would be 
principally concerned to add to such virtues as 
they possess, not to drop such as were trouble- 
some or were least held in esteem in America. 

Whoever attempts to be guided by another 
person’s conscience instead of his own re-enacts 
sop’s fable of the dog and his bone—in first 
dropping his own he loses both. For con- 
science, when operative, is not a code nor a 
machine—it is the most sensitive of spiritual 
organs, conscious of every influence exerted 
upon it, and effective in exact ratio with its 
uctivity. lt may be educated, it may be trained, 
its susceptibility may be increased to any degree, 
but it needs but a hint to take its departure ; 
when it goes, the vacant space it leaves may 
accommodate a new occupant, but not a differ- 
ent conscience. 





PADDLING CANOES. 


[* will be generally recognized that this is not 

a favorable moment to speculate upon the 
probable time when the Indian will disappear 
from our territory. But when he does disappear, 
whether by processes natural or unnatural, will 
he leave anything behind him worth perpetuat- 
ing ? and if so, what ? Candidly speaking his 
list of personal effects is neither attractive nor 
valuable ; and as to his civilization—his life, 
manners and style of doing things—there is not 
much to pattern after there. Whatever else 
may be perpetuated, the likelihood that bis 
tomahawk, scalping-knife, whoop and feathers 
will survive him is somewhat remote ; and these 
things are about the extent of his distinctive 
productions. His Winchester repeating-rifle, 
to be sure, is a fine arm, if we must have arms, 
but we are now learning to manufacture one 
very much like it for ourselves and his extermi- 
nation will, in this case, not necessarily be our 
loss, It would really seem that the poor fellow, 
like many another original proprietor, would 
leave nothing when he goes but his lands, unless 
it be his—canoe. Perhaps there is a legacy in 
that. 

Not that we should return to canoeing in 
practice, as a popular mode of locomotion, but 
that it might be to our advantage to retain the 
principle of the art. Paddling down a narrow, 
winding, rocky stream, enjoying its scenes and 
vistas, enjoying still more his escapes from wreck, 
te modern enthusiast for the canve stops at 


the end of a rapid he has just run and remarks, 
as he sits with his face to the prow : “I tell you, 
the beauty of such boating is that you can see 
just where you are going.” No doubt the 
original red man adopted the dug-out for this 
same reason, for whether on land or water, he 
has been noted for knowing just where he was 
going. He will leave us this to remember if 
nothing else. Possibly had brave Custer been 
guided by this canoe philosophy, he might have 
paused before riding into the fatal trap he could 
not see. 

There are a good many people who imagine 
they are paddling canoes. ‘* Paddle your own 
‘anoe” is the standard advice Young America 
gets as he starts off from his father’s door-sill. 
But in six cases out of ten he jumps into a 
racing-shell and pulls down stream, his face 
uway from the direction he is going, and at the 
moment he thinks he is ‘‘ canoeing” himself 
into fortune he strikes a snag he might have 
seen, and goes to pieces. The trouble with him 
is not only that he failed to take the proper 
craft, but that he forgot to paddle his way. 
Paddle as fast as you please, your eyes must still 
be down stream. How many enterprises have 
been sunk through failure to stick to this simple 
principle of navigation ! 

In this light the canoe and its inventor com- 
mand our respect. They have given the white 
man a maxim which will hold good after both 
have disappeared. Paddling one’s way through 
the world, so far from implying a slow-coach 
movement, should mean, properly, a wide-awake 
condition and the mind looking to the future. 
If the Indian must go, give him credit, at least, 
for leaving something to remind us of this. 

NOTES. 

—Any of our readers having a copy of the Chris- 
tian Union for January 19, 1876, which they can 
spare, will confer a favor by sending it to this 
office. Please address to Editorial Rooms. 

—Virginia Baptists very naturally have little 
sympathy with a religious amendment article for 
the Constitution. Their record on the side of 
religious liberty is conspicuous, and any infringe- 
ment of the principle is certain to meet with their 
protest, as it has in the present case. The Rich- 
mond Herald, their strong paper, is stoutly 
opposed to the article in question as unnecessary, 
visionary and oppressive, and it is gratified to 
find that there are only one or two Baptists 
among ‘‘the bundred bishops, judges and states- 
men” who have signed the memorial for the 
amendment. The project gains ground slowly, if 
it gains at all. 

—The commendable disposition to let bygones 
be bygones crops out in Canada where the citi- 
zens of Quebee propose to restore old landmarks 
of the French war and then forget its bitterness 
by erecting a memorial to both Wolfe and Mont- 
calm. This pleases the Pall Mall Budget, which 
sees in it a pretty clear indication that we are 
getting to be ‘‘one in feeling and one in nation- 
ality” all around, French, English and Americans. 
As it has taken a hundred years to arrive at this 
happy unification, we can perhaps afford to wait 
a while longer for the era of good feeling in our 
own country. It is bound to come. 

—A very pleasant and perhaps significant feat- 
ure of the opening services at Newman Hall's 
church—which, by the way, was dedicated on the 
4th and not on Sunday, the 2d of July, as errone- 
ously stated last week—was the part taken in 
them by several Church of England clergymen. 
They addressed the congregation on Saturday, 
the exercises continuing through the week, and 
left a happy impression. They could speak in 
‘*Christ Church” because it is unconnected with 
any denomination opposed to the establishment, 
although we take it that in sympathies it is as 
nearan Independent society as it well could be. It 
was here that Mr. Freemantle, who not long since 
was cautioned by the Bishop of London against 
preaching for Dr. Parker, expressed his desire for 
Christian unity, and the arrival of the time when 
pulpits should be as free to all as platforms. Rev. 
Mr. Minton, another Churchman, added his voice 
in favor of Christian union, and there were other 
things said which showed that at heart there is 








more than one Church of England winister who 





would gladly fraternize with other denominations, 
if the watchful Bishops would only let them. 

—Bluford Wilson, ex-Solicitor of the Treasury 
Department, declared to a Committee of the 
House, on Friday last, that the President in many 
ways imveded the course of justice during the 
Babcock trial. 

—Twenty-four women, widows of Custer’s com- 
rades, are at a militury post in Dakota, unable, 
for lack of means, to reach their old homes in the 
East: as the military authorities have no funds 
which can be applied to such a purpose, contri- 
butions are asked of the public, and should be 
addressed to ‘‘Commandant of Fort_ Abraham 
Lincoln, Dakota Territory.” 

—It now seems probable that the Washington 
Monument (at the National Capital), to the com- 
pletion of which nearly every citizen who is of 
age has been many times asked to subscribe, will 
be finished at the expense of the Government. In 
such case, not a little disgrace will attach to the 
people who on Fourth of July hurrah -for the 
Father of his Country, while they tightly button 
their pocket-books. If, however, the failure of 
the populace to complete the monument will 
prevent the commencement of any other material 
tribute of patriotic gratitude before the full sum 
required is in hand, the experience will be worth 
its cost. 

—The removal of Postmaster General Jewell 
has drawn the following expression from George 
William Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly, and at 
one time Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion: 

“The peremptory removal of the Postmaster General with- 
out a word of explanation, and without the suspicion of any 
kind of misconduct or even of personal alienation from the 
President, is an insult to the country which he served effi- 
ciently, and to the party which elected the President. It is 
another illustration of Gen. Grant’s inability to understand 
that the Presidency is nota personal perquisite, but a great 
public trust. The method of the dismissal of Mr. Jewell as- 
sumes that a member of the President's Cabinet is a kind of 
body-servant or groom, whom his master may dismiss upon 
the spot, and without reason rendered. The President by his 
own action places himself under the pointed censure of the 
party that elected him, and his conduct, therefore, cannot 
be honestly assumed to be that of the party. It is with sin- 
cere regret that we say it. Instead of loyally co-operating 
with the general spirit and policy declared at the late Con- 
vention, his action apparently shows that he has fallen under 
those maligp influences which have already sorely imperiled 
the Republican party, and which are compelling those who 
would gratefully remember him to fix their eyes exclusively 
upon his military career.” 

—Unhappy Spain is now doomed to a visit from 
her ex-queen. That notorious person has the 
reputation of being a very affectionate mother, 
but it is impossible for her to be near the throne 
of her son without stimulating against the gov- 
ernment the same degree of suspicion which drove 
Isabella herself from Spain eight years ago. 

—Respecting Prof. Seelye and the Amherst 
Presidency, the latest information is that he will 
accept on these conditions: He is to have $4,000 
salary, without any perquisites ; to continue also 
the duties of professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and to have the liberty to complete bis 
present term in Congress. All of these details 
are in accordance with his own wishes, and they 
are quite reasonable. The college can afford to 
accept them. 

—An attaché of the War Department at Wash- 
ington writes us concerning the Hamburg massa- 
ere in the following sarcastic strain: ‘* Your read- 
ers, having seen nothing in the Christian Union 
about any massacre or shooting prisoners in cold 
blood, not even a line in regard to anything un- 
usual that has taken place in the Palmetto State, 
are in utter ignorance, and can only believe that 
whatever way have happened there must, by 
your studied silence about it, receive your com- 
mendation—certainly not your disapproval.” In 
reply to our correspondent, and to all others who 
wish to see the Christian Union a news-paper or 
a partisan journal, we would say that we shall 
never attempt to be either. The Hamburg mas- 
sacre was a brutal crime, on a level with others 
which are occurring almost daily in every State of 
the Union ; the only papers which take cognizance 
of all of these are never read by respectable peo- 
ple. When, however, any political party attempts 
to make capital out of the acts of low villains, as 
the Democrats are doing on the Pacific Coast 
with reference to brutalities committed upon the 
Chinese, or as some South Carolina Republicans 
and more prominent demagogues are endeavoring 
to do with the Hamburg massacre, the question 
becomes of general instead of local importance, 
and deserves editorial comment. No respectable 
member of society is expected to define his posi- 
tion upon crimes which are execrated by all men 
who are not ruffians, 
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VILLAGE TREE PLANTING. 


DEAR Sir: Having heard from one of the professors in 
Cornell University of your visit there to induce the students 
to join in the establishment of an “Arboretum,” and knowing 
your intelligent interest in the subject of tree planting, Iam 
induced to write you to ask for such advice and information 
on the subject as you may be able and willing to give. The 
“Chester Hill Association” is a voluntary union of neigh- 
bors and friends for the purpose of keeping the walks and 
streets of our village in good condition, and also for beauti- 
fying and improving it in such ways as time and taste may 
suggest, and we propose to signalize the year by doing some- 
thing in the way of tree planting. Can you aid us by kindly 
suggesting such kinds of trees for the purpose as may have 
approved themselves by their yood behavior to your judgment 
and experience ? 

What is the plan of an “* Arboretum’? and is it practicable 
forus? By giving afew hints as to how to go to work, you 
will confer a very great favor. Sincerely yours, J.E. H. 

HE first thing to do in every civilized town 
is to awaken attention to the duty and 
pleasure of tree-planting, and excite a gentle en- 
thusiasm in its behalf. Why not? Is there any- 
thing under the sun except this and one or two 
thousand other things for which societies, colleec- 
tions, lectures and pecuniary festivals do not 
exist? If for animals, why not for the trees 
which shade them? If for birds, why not for the 
trees in which they sing’? It was said in ancient 
days that a man was ‘‘ accounted great as he lifted 
up the axe against the trees.” It is time to stop 
eutting down, and to introduce a generation in 
which it will be accounted a great honor to have 
on his tomb stone, ‘‘ He planted many thousand 
trees.” Let the schoolmaster talk trees, let the 
minister preach trees, for thereis no longer any 
danger, as in the days of Israel, in having groves 
in high places. The best way will seldom bea 
practicable way. There ought to be an executive 
committee of men in earnest; they should buy 
trees while young (the trees I mean) and set them 
in good nursery soil by the thousand. The ad- 
vantage of this course is cheapness; for a thou- 
sand small trees, say two or three feet high, may 
be bought for the price of one hundred six or 
eight feet high. Besides, when they have grown 
in your own ground, the finest may be selected 
for conspicuous places. But a few hundred may 
be bought of suitable sizes for immediate work 
while waiting for the others. 

Now, let the plan include the whole village and 
all its appreaches. Suppose four roads enter the 
town: each one of these should be an avenue of 
one kind of tree; say, one of elms, one of tulip- 
trees, one of beeches, one of maples. A half-mile, 
and, still nobler, a mile of such trees leading to 
the village, would make it a gem of the woodland. 

The several streets in the village should have 
but a single kind of tree, though the several spe- 
eies of each kind might be used. Thus, on a 
street of beech, the English and the American 
beech might be put alternately. Both are fine, 
clean, and rapid-growing when well-established, 
but the English is the finer. A street of maples 
might have one block of silver maples ; another, 
of the searlet maple; another, of the Norway ma- 
ple; and still another, the sycamore maple. In 
autumn the colors, yellow, crimson, and searlet, 
would be magnificent. 

No finer sight can be imagined than a double 
row of tupelo or gumtrees. In autumn they 
fairly blaze with dazzling crimson, and all sumwer 
they yield a beautiful varnished leaf. 

Besides the trees already mentioned, we would 
select the following : the linden (English and Amer- 
ican species); the pin oak, the Turkish oak, and the 
English oak ; horsechestnuts, which have no supe- 
rior in blossoming time. We specially commend 
birches. They are hardy, healthy, rapid growers, 
of beautiful foliage in summer and exquisite trae- 
ery in winter. It has been strangely overlooked in 
ornamental planting. We place it in the very first 
rank. The English white birch and the weeping 
cutleaved birch ought to abound. The cutleaved 
has no superior, hardly an equal, for grace and 
beauty. 

The Virgilia /utea is a beautiful tree, vigorous 
and rapid growing, fine in summer, and brilliant 
with real golden color in autumn, and, moreover. 
blossoming in July after the manner of the locust. 
To this may be joined the Kolreuteria, a foreign 
name of a charming tree: and the Sophora, of 
rather slow growth, but of deep green, and an 
August blossoming tree. These last trees are 
valuable for blooming in July and August, when 
so few trees are in blossom. We have omitted 
the Oriental plane tree, one of the stateliest trees 
for streets, and able to withstand smoke and 
sulmmer drought. 

There can be no greater folly than is too often 
shown in setting out trees. A litle hole a foot or 
two square receives the mutilated roots, upon 





which clods and chunks of earth are rudely trod- 
den down. Even if the tree survives, it lingers 
and does not grow as much in twenty years as it 
should do in five. Make a generous hole from one 
to three yards wide, fill it with good mould, and 
set the tree therein, and then stand off and see it 
grow! Don’t be afraid of work. Don’t be stingy 
to your trees and expect them to be generous with 
you. Go for mould, and enriching substance, a 
mile, if need be. You will never be sorry. Better 
ten trees well done than fifty poorly done. You 
cannot cheat a tree without being found out. 
Nothing is more grateful if you deal liberally 
by it. 

When the tree is planted and protected from 
horses and cattle, spread a good muleh of litter, 
or very coarse straw manure, or even sticks and 
twigs, about it, six or eight inches thick, and ex- 
tending two or three feet in every way beyond 
the spread of the roots. It will protect from 
drought in summer, and be a great-coat in winter. 
Till he has tried it, no one can imagine the favora- 
ble difference between a tree with or without 


mulch. One thing more. Avoid evergreens in 
streets. It is no place for them. And for that 


matter keep them out of cities and crowded towns 
altogether. They require open ground and ample 
room to be beautiful. In petty door-yards they 
are a nuisance—ragged, stinted, homely—tit only 
for the ax and the oven. 

Why buy trees of the nursery when they can be 
had from near fields and forests’ For the same 
reason that we buy cloth rather than weave it, 
market vegetables when we could raise them, 
shoes rather than make them. A man whose 
business it is to raise trees will produce a better 
article than can usually be found growing wild. 
They are even cheaper, if time and labor be 
eounted. The rambling roots of wildings ill fit 
them for transportation. Now and then a large 
tree, favorably situated, may be transplanted for 
the sake of immediate effect. But it is always 
costly, and too often a failure. 

Large nurseries are now beginning to keep large 
stocks of the chief ornamental trees, and if pur- 
chased in quantities of small sizes, they can be 
had quite cheaply. 


We have spoken of village tree-planting. Of 
arboretuims we may discourse by and by. 
ve 
rv 





THE MINERAL DISPLAY AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


r1VHE two fundamental productive industries, 

upon which all others depend, are mining 
and agriculture. These deal directly with the 
treasures of the earth, and bring forth from it the 
new materials for all trades. Agriculture is rep- 
resented at Philadelphia in two special buildings— 
Agricultural Hall and Horticultural Hall—but 
mining has no such concentrated display. Its 
machines and processes, its ores, rocks and metal 
lie products, are exhibited in many different na- 
tional departments. Yet it is not difficult for the 
studenf in this line to find the materials for a 
thorough comprehensive survey of the mineral 
products of the world. 

If he would begin patriotically with his own 
country, let him visit first the Government build- 
ing, in whieh he will find a presentation, un- 
equaled for extent, variety and completeness, of 
the natural resources of the United States, and 
of the uses to which the products of the field, the 
mine, the forest and the waves are applied. This 
exhibition has been prepared by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and reflects much credit upon Prof. 
Baird, its active organizer. The mineral depart- 
ment is under the charge of Prof. Blake, who has 
been brilliantly supported by Mr. Donaldson, of 
Idaho, one of the Centennial Commission. To 
the enterprise of the latter gentleman is due the 
extraordinary collection of gold, sliver, quick- 
silver, copper and lead ores from the Pacific slope 
—a collection which, for value and splendor of 
the specimens, has probably never been equaled. 
Many of the pieces exhibited weigh hundreds of 
pounds each; and the selection of such huge 
specimens is not merely a matter of Centennial 
brag; it gives an opportunity to study the asso- 
ciations and structural arrangement of the ores 
and veins which can never be obtained from small 
samples. Of course the famous Comstock lode, 
which has produced in fifteen years $200,000,000 
worth of gold and silver (according to Mr. Hague, 
about $80,000,000 gold and $120,000,000 silver) is 
abundantly represented. In the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the leading mineral industries 
are those of iron, coal and copper. Whoever in- 
tends, by traveling through the mining districts, 





to gain a notion of their peculiar features, should 
spend a while beforehand in this collection, which 
epitomizes, to the eye of the intelligent observer, 
the metallic wealth of the whole country. 

But the materials for such a study of the United 
States at the Exhibition are not to be exhausted 
by ‘‘doing” the Government building. A larger 
number of the States are specially represented, 
through their geological surveys or otherwise, by 
extensive collections of building stones, clays, 
mineral fuels and ores. The two ‘mineral an- 
nexes,” on the east side of the main building, are 
occupied with exhibits of this kind; and in the 
wain building itself and the special structures 
erected by single States are many others. Those 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Obio and Indiana 
are among the most interesting and complete: 
but we would not be understood to disparage 


others, which, to tell the truth, we have not yet 
had time to examine. 


Even this does not finish the catalogue. 
of the most attractive and instructive mineral ex- 
hibits are made by manufacturers, who accom- 
pany the display of their products with samples 
of the crude ores. Thus the notably compact and 
neatly arranged exhibit of the Lehigh Valley 
blast furnaces and rolling mills contains suites of 
the iron ores employed in that region, as well as 
of the various grades and forms of pig and rolled 
iron. Messrs. Cooper, Hewitt & Co., of this city, 
present a picture of the whole iron and steel in- 
dustry, ranging from the ores of their numerous 
mines to the finished products of the mills and 
shops. Mr. Joseph Wharton, who controls the 
nickel manufaeture of the country, shows samples 
of the ores as well as of every stage and product 
of their metallurgical treatment. And we 
might continue, enumerating not only manu- 
facturers, but also land owners and railway com- 
panies, among those who have seized this oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the public the natural 
resources at their command. 

Of course the visitor may look at all this with 
a tourist’s haste, or he may study it with an ex- 
pert’s enthusiasm and with a definite purpose. In 
the latter case, he will be much helped by the 
statistical and descriptive statements which have 
in many cases been prepared for public distribu- 
tion in connection with the different exhibits. It 
is of course a pity that a thorough catalogue of 
this kind does not accompany the great govern- 
ment exhibit; but such a thing, however desira- 
ble, has not been practicable. The vast collection 
is even yet incomplete, and receives additions 
every day. Our people have been aroused too 
tardily to the full importance of the Exhibition ; 
and the wonderful success attained in spite of 
initial delays, publie sluggishness, and lack of ex- 
perience and organization, while it is a splendid 
evidence of American energy and enthusiasm, as 
these qualities exhibit themselves at the critical 
moment, cannot fully replace the patient, thor- 
ough, united endeavor which was lacking at the 
outset. Prof. Blake has accomplished an amazing 
work; but he bas not made a thorough descrip- 
tive and statistical catalogue, because he could 
not work day and night over his boxes and cases, 
and, during the odd ininutes of the final fortnight, 
write a cyclopedia besides. In this respect the 
disciplined and permanent bureaux of European 
States have the advantage of us. They can fur- 
nish at any time complete official tables, extending 
over many years, and affording the full history of 
any industry in any locality. 

Turning now to the mineral exhibits of other 
nations, we find a rich variety and abundance. 
Geological maps, collections of ores, and statis- 
tical tables illustrate the majority of the foreign 
departments. Even Japan offers an extensive 
suite of ores, though the Japanese labels will not 
enlighten the general reader. The British prov- 
inges, Canada, British Columbia and the whole 
Australian group are splendidly represented. A 
few hours spent in these departments enable one 
to gain a better general view of the resources and 
progress of these provinces than is contained in 
any book with which we are acquainted. Even 
a child would be impressed by the great gilded 
monuments in the center of each space, which 
represent the bulk of gold produced from the 
different provinces. 

Mexico exhibits her silver, lead, copper and iron 
ores, a large mass of volcanic sulphur, and a col- 
lection of handsome marbles. The most ‘ sensa- 
tional” item in the Mexican mineral department is 
a ‘ button” or regulusjot solid silver, obtained by 
cupelling argentiferous lead, and weighing a little 
overtwo tons. If these are avoirdupois tons of 
2,240 pounds, as we suppose, the weight is wore than 
seventy-five million troy ounces of silver, and the 
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value (even in these degenerate days, when the 
great bonanza is supposed to be making silver as 
plenty and as cheap as dirt) more than $85,000. 

Spain also bestirs herself, and devotes a prom- 
inent place in her stately structure to an excellent 
collection of ores and coal. Strange as it may 
appear, there is a considerable exportation of 
Spanish iron ores to this country, though the 
immense Spanish trade in iron and sulphur ores is 
with England. How it happens that our manu- 
facturers, with native iron ores all around them, 
can now find it profitable to buy from Spain and 
from Algiers would take too long to explain here. 
It is an interesting story, involving considerations 
both of chemistry and of commerce, and certainly 
not without romance, if we consider the marvelous 
history of the great Algerian mine of Mokta-el- 
hadid. But we must get back to the Centennial ; 
and glance, before closing this brief outline, at 
the exhibits of Norway, Sweden, Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia. The ancient silver mines of 
Kongsberg in Norway, almost exhausted by cen- 
turies of production, seem to have gathered their 
strength for a last display of glory, but near the 
shining velvet-lined case which represents them, 
the effigy of a Viking stands upon an iron deck, 
surrounded ‘with rigging and spars of the same 
grim metal, and seeming to say that if Norwegian 
silver flows but feebly forth in these days, yet the 
men and the iron of Norway still go victoriously 
through the world. Sweden is not behind its 
twin-kingdom in this particular. The Swedish 
geological and topographical maps, which attract- 
ed so much attention at Vienna, are here dis- 
played, together with representative specimens. 
As might be expected from nations in which these 
matters are pursued with discipline and system, 
Austria and Germany make what we may eall very 
intelligent, though not very extensive, mineral ex- 
hibits. Russia, of course, maintains her usual 
easy pre-eminence in the article of malachite, ex- 
hibiting besides some superb specimens of other 
copper ores. The most exquisite piece of malachite 
work is a mantel of that mineral with grapes of 
purple fluor-spar. That is ‘‘too lovely for any 
thing !” 

This article is written in obedience to a request 
from the editor of the Christian Union. He 
wanted ‘‘an article on the minerals and machinery 
of the Exhibition, or, if necessary, two; one on 
each subject.” What can one say to such a narrow- 
minded tyrant as that? Some of these days he 
will be asking for a paragraph (or, if necessary, 
two) on the universe and the history of man! We 
have achieved the impossible as far as possible, 
But of course we have omitted and forgotten and 
slighted numerous continents, nations, states, ter- 
ritories, districts, associations and individuals. 
Whoever doubts that has only to consult the offi- 
cial catalogue, under the head of ‘‘ Mining and 
Metallurgy,” to be satisfied that not one or two 
but a great many articles would be required for a 
bare enumeration in these departments. 

R. W. R. 





"4 
Fine Arts. 
TURNER'S SLAVE-SHIP. 

THE liberal action of art patrons in this city in 
making up two loan-collections for public view at 
a season when many strangers would be passing 
through New York appears to be greatly appre- 
ciated. Few summer exhibitions have had so 
many visitors; none have ever deserved or re- 
ceived higher praise. The collection at the Acad- 
emy of Design is the largest, the finest and most 
popular, that at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
however, being bardly behind it in quality. It is 
at the latter that Turner's famous ‘‘ Slave-Ship” 
ay be seen. 

This picture rests its reputation less upon com- 
mon admiration than upon Ruskin’s brilliant de- 
scription of it. A part of this reads as follows: 
**T think,” says Ruskin; ‘‘the noblest sea that 
Turner has ever painted, and, if so, the noblest 
certainly ever painted by man, is that of the 
Slave-Ship, the chief Academy picture of the Ex- 
hibition of 1840. It is a sunset on the Atlantic 
after a prolonged storm; but the storm is par- 
tially lulled, and the torn and streaming rain- 
clouds are moving in searlet lines to lose them- 
selves in the hollow of the night. The whole 
surface of the sea included in the picture is divided 
into two ridges of enormous swell, not high, nor 
local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole 
ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn 
breath after the torture of the storm. Between 
these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but 








glorious light, the intense and lurid splendor of 
which burns like gold and bathes like blood.” 
“The guilty ship labors amidst the lightning of 
the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in 
lines of blood, girded with condemnation in that 
fearful hue which signs the sky with horror and 

incarnadines the multitudinous sea.” ‘‘As 
for the color in the painting, it is absolutely per- 
fect, not one false or morbid hue in any part or 
line, and so modulated that every square inch of 
canvas is a perfect composition: its drawing as 
accurate as fearless ; the ship buoyant, bending, 
and full of motion; its tones as true as they are 
wonderful; and the whole picture dedicated to 
the most sublime of subjects and impressions— 
the power, majesty, and deathfulness of the open, 
deep, illimitable sea.” 

Unhappily a painting which draws to such an 
extent upon our language for words to describe it 
has either deteriorated by age, or it has fallen 
among a people on this side whose art perceptions 
are undeveloped; so very opposite do picture and 
criticism seem to be, or rather so exaggerated is 
the criticism. Possibly it does not stand in the 
right light at the museum, for on bright fore- 
noons, certainly, visitors looking expressly for 
the work have been wholly unable to make it out 
at first glance, and hardly at the second ; so that 
after all there may be foundation to that story 
where another piece by this artist is said to have 
been as much praised by visitors when it was up- 
side down as when it was right side up. Which- 
ever way it was turned, it was an equally good 
Turner. Upon successive views of it, the ‘‘ Slave- 
Ship,” almost every critic will admit, does take 
bold of the imagination ; but it never ‘ grows” 
upon the average mortal to the height and depth 
to which it rooted itself in Ruskin’s fancy. It 
suggests a great picture without adequately pre- 
senting it ; it is possible to imagine the vast scene 
it tries to reproduce but it cannot be said to fill 
the eye with it. A painting that only half satis- 
fies the vision, however great the subject, is still 
only half a painting. By this, however, we 
would not mean that the ‘‘Slave-Ship” is a me- 
diocre affair; simply, it fails to meet the expecta- 
tion which Ruskin excites. 

The work has a certain interest for Americans, 
and those who appreciate it will recognize the 
spirit and liberality of its owner, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston, of New York, in securing it. The sub- 
ject recalls a shameful period in our own history 
which we would be glad to forget, but for all that 
it is historic. It represents a slave-ship in the 
distance throwing its slaves overboard (though 
of the distressing scene the eye mercifully gets no 
glimpse), while the main portion of the canvas is 
taken up with a much colored sky and a muddy 
colored ocean. Only by long and careful study 
can the line of demarcation between sky and 
ocean be made out. In the foreground there is a 
suggestion of the horrible part just enacted on 
the ship, in what are supposed to be human limbs 
disappearing under the wave, and savage sea- 
monsters—neither sharks nor devil-fish—sporting 
around them. The detail work here is simply 
hideous, and to lose its bad effect the on-looker 
needs to get back from the painting as far as pos- 
sible. It is difficult also to discover just what 
‘‘inearnadines the multitudinous sea,” for it is 
far from being blood-red; nor does Ruskin, at 
least in one edition of his Modern Painters, ac- 
knowledge that this massive phrase appears in 
Shakespeare. But the “Slave Ship” is worth 
looking at and studying, and perhaps here and 
there a true art devotee may be found entering 
at once into the full enjoyment of the scene 
which the painting aims to mirror. 





Educational, 

In connection with the Woman’s Pavilion at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition is a pretty little German 
school-room, built with baleony and bay window, 
where visitors may see how the Kindergarten sys- 
tem of child-instruction works. The Boston 
Traveler says that the school is open to the public 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, 
and that the twenty children who go through the 
exercises are orphans from an asylum in the city 
where Froebel’s system has been introduced. The 
boys are dressed in dark blue kilt skirts with 
white trimmings, and the girls in pink calico 
dresses with white aprons, and all are under seven 
years-of age. Their teacher is Miss Peabody, of 
Boston, and the school, with its ‘‘ object lessons,” 
is said to be a4particularly attractive feature of 
the educational department, 








Harvard’s examining committee at Cincinnati 
were met by only six applicants for admission, 
and but two of these passed the examination. 
At Cambridge there were 216 applicants, of 
whom 180 were admitted for the next class. 


Readers of Mr. Abbott’s article on Wellesley 
College in the August Harper's must have expe- 
rienced a continued sensation of surprise as the 
description led them through the institution. 
Not many have imagined it to be so much of an 
affair, especially as it is a new establishment with 
only one year’s history to boast of. Wellesley is 
about fifteen miles west from Boston. The Col- 
lege is intended only for ‘‘thosé young women 
who wish to become scholars in the very highest 
acceptation of the word.” Its graduates are ex- 
pected to be in point of scholarship not a whit 
behind graduates of Harvard and Yale, and the 
conditions of entrance to it are nearly as rigid as 
are fixed at the latter colleges. The main build- 
ing of Wellesley, as the cut and description pre- 
sent it, is evidently as fine a one for the purpose 
as could be put up. It is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet long, four and five stories high, 
and stands on one of the most charming sites in 
Massachusetts. A look into the interior, at the 
library, for instance, will repay the reader: ‘ All 
things considered, it is the gem of the building. 
It is the very ideal of a library for young ladies, 
with cozy nooks and corners, where a book is 
twice a book ; with sunny windows, some of them 
thrown into deep bays ; with galleries reached by 
winding stairs, where the girls seem to have a 
keen delight in coiling themselves away.” There 
is shelf-room for 120,000 volumes, though not 
more than 12,000 are as yet in the collection. Op- 
posite the library is a reading-room; and after 
passing through recitation-rooms, chapel, kitchen 
and gymnasium the visitor reaches the students’ 
rooms, in which, Mr. Abbott says, all will wish to 
take a peep. ‘The plan provides a suite of two 
rooms for each two students—a parlor for common 
use and a bedchamber for common use ; the lat- 
ter, however, being provided with two single beds, 
two bureaus, and other articles of furniture in 
duplicate. The furniture is of uniform pattern 
throughout, being made of black walnut after ar- 
tistic designs in tasteful but simple styles. The 
rooms are carpeted, and present, without excep- 
tion, a very cheerful and inviting appearance.” 
The young ladies do the lighter portion of the 
‘** house-work,” among other things taking care of 
their own rooms. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
cover the cost of board and tuition per year. 


A circular respecting the new John Hopkins 
University at Baltimore states that the trustees 
have selected a number of the instructors, pur- 
chased books and apparatus, and provided tem- 
porary lecture-rooms and laboratories, as the 
permanent university buildings are not to be 
erected at present. The first year of instruction 
will commence the 3d of next October. The charge 
for tuition is to be but $80 perannum. The head 
of the university staff is President Daniel C. Gil- 
man. The staff will be divided into four classes, 
the first consisting of the President and professors, 
who will give their whole time to the promotion 
of some branch of literature in the university. 
The professors are as follows: B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Greek ; H. N. Martin, biology; C. D. Morris, Latin 
and Greek; Ira Remsen, chemistry; Henry A. 
Rowland, physics; James J. Sylvester, mathe- 
matics. The second division will comprise the 
lecturers, many of whom are professors in other 
colleges, and who are to give courses of lectures 
during the year. They are: John 8. Billings, his- 
tory of medicine; Francis J. Child, English phi- 
lology: Thomas M. Cooley, law; Julius B. Hilgard, 
national surveys; Edward 8. Joynes (contingent), 
German: James R. Lowell, modern literature ; 
John W. Mallet, technological chemistry ; Simon 
Newcowb, history of astronomy ; Leonee Rabil- 
lon, French; Francis A. Walker, political econ- 
omy; William D. Whitney, comparative philology. 
The third division comprises the associates, who 
are younger men, some of them being independent 
teachers and some assistants to the various pro- 
fessors. They are, so far as chosen, as follows: 
John M. Cross, Latin and Greek; A. M. Elliott, 
—: Thomas C. Murray, Semitic languages ; Aus- 
tin Scott, history; Philip R. Uhler, natural his- 
tory; Robert Ridgway, natural history. The 
assistants in English, French, German, physics 
and chemistry are yet to be announced. The re- 
maining division of the academic staff comprises 
the fellows, who are recent college graduates still 
pursuing their advanced studies, and are twenty- 
one in nuwber, 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Although not intentionally a Centennial number, the 
July North American contains considerable matter 
which deserves the attention of all persons interested 
in the cause of good government, as well as of those 
other patriots who, while cheering lustily on each 
national anniversary, are not exactly clear in their 
minds as to what they are cheering for. ‘The Pro- 
posed Charter for the City of Boston” gives the Hon. 
Gamaliel Bradford ap excuse to show people through- 
out the country that it is not only at Washington 
that executive functions are usurped by legislative 
body, and that in states, cities and towns, as well as at 
the national centey, there seems to be a fear of creating 
an executive who sball be either operative or responsi- 
ble. Mr. Bradford declares that whatever may have 
been the intention of the founders of the government, 
the actual status ix that ‘the responsibility of the 
President is not to the people but to Congress. Not 
leas marked 1s the increasing dependence of the judici- 
ary. Congress has power to pass any acts, coustitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, without any legal control, 
until some private interest brings a case before the 
Supreme Court. But the court has no remedial power, 
and an adverse decision is quite as likely to damage its 
own prestige as that of Congress. Before civil service 
or any other reform cau be effected, it needs to be seen 
that the work must be done, not through, but @yainst 
Congress, and that the only resort is to restore the 
executive to a position of independence aud responsi- 
bility.” Again, “The real difficulty in our policy, 
state and national, underlying all special questions, is 
this: that we are attempting to arrive at reform 
through the legislatures, the very bodies which from 
their constitution are fundamentally opposed to all 
reform. It is not merely setting a thief to catch a 
thief; we are trying to set a thief to catch himself.” 
The author thinks that the only effective remmedy must 
come through a new party issue, having for its object 
the independence and responsibility of the executive, 
whether he be president, governor, or mayor, and the 
remanding of the legislature to its proper function. 
Tbe proposed charter of Boston is ventilated only to 
show how it ties the bands of honest and capable offi- 
cials, while it enables incompetents to plunder the 
public and escape responsibility for criminality and 
neglect. The only wonder excited by papers like this 
is as to their infrequency: honest, clear-minded men 
do not see, nor will they ever see, why unpolitical ex- 
ecutives, to whom there is never but one necessary 
exception in the United States. should be hampered 
and hedged by restrictions which no business man 
would ever impose upon an employé from whom he 
expected success. 

In a review of Morse’s “ Life of Hamilton,” George 
Cabot Lodge gives some interesting sketches ot the 
early politics of the American Union, and shows, more 
clearly than Mr. Morse does, what were the causes both 
of Hamilton’s successes and failures. Prof. Crane of 
Cornell has an entertaining paper on Italian folk-lore, 
through which he traces many stories which have 
alreatly come to us through half-a-dezen other nations. 
Lewis H. Morgan, in ** Houses of the Mound Builders,” 
offers the plausible conjecture that the great Indian 
mounds which have puzzled archeologists may have 
been the foundations of Indian houses. It is kuown 
that the more civilized American Aborigines often 
lived in communal houses, which were very large: 
Lewis and Clarke mentioned one of these houses which 
measures one hundred and sixty by forty feet, and 
auother with a front of two hundred and twenty-six 
feet. As for the mound, “the elevated platform of 
earth, as a house site, is av element in lndian architeec- 
ture which reappears in a conspicuous manner in the 
solid pyramidal platforms upon which the great stone 
structures in Yucatan and Central America were 
erected, and which sprang from the defensive and the 
eommunal principles in living.”’ Prof. Newcomb’s 
paper on “ Recent Astronomical Progress ’’ will prove 
interesting even to the unscientific reader. 

The “Critical Notices” are not numerous, but are 


by able pens, and upon important books. Guizot’s 
France, Laugel’s Grand Characters in History 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, Mitiler’s 


Chips from a German Workshop, Van Horne’s Army 
of the Cumberland, Salter’s Life of Grimes. Forster's 
Swift, and Ticknor’s Life and Letters, are among the 
books noticed. In a critique of Wells’s Joseph and 
his Brethren, a poem recently resuscitated by Swin- 
burne, the editor shows us some of the many beauties 
of the poem of which Swinburne entirely lost sight in 
bis rhapsodical uplifting of certain erotic passages. 
Mr. Swinburne himself receives courteous but severe 
treatment in a short paper on “Prose Essays by 
Poets”; Max Muller, also, comes in for something 
which nearly approaches aunihilation. In a review 
of Ticknor’s Léfe and Letters occurs the following 
passage: “Taking three men as rougbly representa- 
tive, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Parker and Mr. Emerson were 
the three most influential men in Boston of the years 
between 1836 and 1860, and it is not uncharacteristic of 
what in America calls itself good society, that it had 
uo part in any of them.”’ The dreadful thing about 
this atatement is that it is literally true, and that no 
perceptible social improvement has taken place since 
the latest dute quoted. The trouble is not that the 





gentlemen mentioned lacked society, or that they 
were not admired, looked up to, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, followed, but that good society—the mass of re- 
spectable people who live moral lives, reside in good 
bouses, wear good clothes, succeed in business, go to 
ehureh, educate their children, and subscribe to all 
charitable projects—have, nevertheless, so little sym- 
pathy with radical reforms, such halting appreciation 
of the real beariuvgs of existing conditions, and such 
an aversion to intellectual effort which does not 
promise either profit or honor, that they repel the 
great minds through whose influence they and their 
children receive whatever mental elevation they may 
fiually blunder upon. (J. R. Osgood & Co. 41.50.) 


BLACKMORE’S NOVELS. 


Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore, author of * Lorna 
Doone.” * Maid of Sker,” &c. Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers. 75 cents. 

A new novel by Blackmore should be hailed with 
as much joy as one by Charles Reade, or Miss Mulock, 
or Wilkie Collins, or auy other famous story teller. In 
Blackmore’s stories the plot may not be so elaborate, 
nor the tragical features so pre-eminent, vor repulsive 
characters so frequently brought to the foreground, 
nor the passion called love so persistently dwelt upon, 
as might be if some one other than the author had con- 
structed the tales. But elaborate plots and dramatic 
situations and unnatural villains and passionate non- 
sense are not always to the taste of readers of fiction: 
a simple story, well told, and about people no worse 
and some better than the average, wil! amuse most 
novel readers, a8 nay be proved by the popularity of 
that dreary writer, Anthony Trollope. The manner 
iu which a story is told has a great deal to do with its 
popularity: as witness the success of Mr. Howells’s 
novels, most of which are written about the nearest 
possible approach to nothing at all, but which deserv- 
edly enjoy a larger circle of readers than do The Blue 
Demon of the Red Cruiser, or The Mystery of the 
Missing Bride. Blackmore’s stories are truer to 
English life, yet scarcely less humorous, than those of 
Dickens; it they are not so highly wrought, both 
reader and writer are gainers by the difference. The 
characters are real English men and women, without 
the suspicion of caricature about them. Where senaa- 
tions cannot be avoided, the author submits to them, 
but with as bad a grace as Thackeray ever did: that 
he chooses the narrative rather than the dramatic 
form four his stories is fortunate for the reader, for 
thereby the author gains an opportunity to talk de- 
lightfully about scenes, and fancies, and pictures that 
people are likely never to become too familiar with, 
but which are more pleasing and profitable than the 
best conventional novel ever written. 

In Cripps the Carrier Mr. Blackmore displays, in ad- 
dition to all the charming qualities of which his read- 
ers already know,a knowledge of the tortuous ways of 
conscience-possessed human nature that would make 
the fortune of a professional dramatist. The chapters 
in which Luke Sharp, the lawyer, explains his villainy 
to his well-meuuing wife, and causes that honest wo- 
man to agree to his rascally plans, have never been ex- 
celled for naturalness and finish: it is to scenes like this, 
iustead of those with “strong situations,” that earnest 
students of human nature should go. Not much be- 
hind it, in power, is the delineation of the character of 
Miss Patch, whose overpowering and sincere religious 
sense bas so little influence upon her prejudices that 
she is easily made a party to a vile conspiracy. Butin 
these, as in every otber scene and situation of the 
story, the author never sacrifices anything—even pro- 
portion—to naturalness, and just here is the secret of 
his success: be his subject a striking bad character ora 
simple good one, a country scene, a bird song, or even 
a rut in the road, he seems not to care how the drama- 
tist or artist would treat it, but how it really exists. 
Of course without quick pereeptions and the appre- 
ciativeness that accompanies the bigher sense of the 
reality of things, naturalness might be unproductive 
of entertaining books, but in Mr. Blackmore’s case 
the appreciative faculty is apparent to al] readers. In 
Cripps the Currier are Dumerous evidences that the 
author can never change his style so as to change his 
circle of readers: no ove who has such a faculty for 
discovering and describing the little things of life can 
ever retire it from prominence, and this faculty is of 
itself enough to make the author’s books charming, 
even were they mere diaries of a country looker-on. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CHILDREN. 


In a hot season it is hardly humane to raise a 
question as to how many children are sent to school, 
regardless of age, season, or the fitness of teachers, for 
the sole purpose of being kept out of mischief and 
from tormenting overworked parents: it is enough to 
claim, and without much denial, that the number is 
enormous, and that many juveniles who are thus ban- 
ished from home would be kept under the parental 
eye if there were any certain method, not productive 
of absolute exhaustion, of keeping them within sight 
and out of trouble, especially if at the same time in- 
struction might be imparted. For parents so afflicted, 
and their equally afflicted children, the new ** Kinder- 
garten Occupations” afford a delightful and reasonably 
certain remedy. These ‘‘ occupations,” so far as issued, 
are of four varieties, but each one, trifling though it 
May seem, has an educational value, and each one 
awakens and trains faculties which lie dormant or are 
mistrained ip at least forty-nine people out of fifty. 
The first Ovcupation is that of * stick-laying’’: a box 





contains five hundred sticks, as thick as matches and 
of assorted lengths; accompanying these are more 
than two hundred and fifty designs, of letters, figures, 
geometric forms, &c., which the child can easily imi- 
tate with his sticks. Trifling as this work may seem, 
the bungling ways of grown people with these little 
sticks, and the accuracy with which the trained eye of 
the child will finally follow the designs before him, are 
equally remarkable. Occupation No. 2, which seems 
to us to be out of its natural order, is drawing: the 
materials are a small slate, ruled, on one side, in 
quarter-ineb squares, and a set of nearly one hundred 
designs for copying and jcombination: the lines en- 
graved upon the slate give the little learner his points 
of departure and approach, and train him to handle 
his pencil with confidence. No. 3 consists of materials 
and designs for perforating, or pricking: nearly a 
hundred designs are furnished, with blank paper to 
which to transfer them: the transferring is done by a 
small bodkin, and the result is often more ornamental 
and artistic than much of the fancy work over which 
young ladies spend many bours. No.4 consists of de- 
signs and material for weaving; materials (paper 
strips) of assorted colors and widths are supplied for 
twenty small sguare mats, and the little weaver may 
choose between sixty desigus which accompany bis 
materials. With each of the four boxes are instruc- 
tions, prepared with a minuteness truly German, and 
leaving Do possibility for questions. It is hard to over- 
estimate the usefulness of the occupations, in the 
hands of a lively child superintended by a mother 
merely watchful, while in the schoolroom they are 
worthy substitutes for whatever books, etc., may be 
in the hands of children under seven years of age. If 
children must go to school to relieve motherly hearts 
and hands from too much care, a profitable compro- 
mise with conscience might be made by having these 
same “ Occupations”’ put into the hands of children in 
primary departments or on the smaller benches. These 
are pot mere toys, or new-fangled substitutes for work 
or study: they are the appliances used by Froebel in 
his kindergarten system and recommended by him, 
and are those used in the German schools from which 
come pupils whose perceptive faculties, whose sense 
of form, of combination and of barmony strike such 
wonder into the hearts of the quicker-witted but 
heavier - fingered, slower-eyed Americans. (Emil 
Steiger, New York: 75 cents each.) 
NOTES. 
The author of ‘‘ Achsah”™ 


nearly ready for publication. 
provement upon “* Achsah.” 


Only very bad boys and girls should be deprived 
of St. Nicholas for August, and good children who 
are not on the subscription-list should be supplied 
with special copies. A better copy of a magazine for 
young people was never made; and only ungrateful 
people and those who know everything can imagine 
how a better number could be made. The contribu- 
tions and illustrations number between- thirty and 
forty each, and all of them are good ;—how could they 
be otherwise with such contributors as Mrs. Diaz, 
Lucy Larcom, Noah Brookes, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Dodge, Miss Hale, Horace Scudder, Mrs. Whitney, 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Thaxter, Marion Harland, &c., 
with Miss Hallock, Mr. Moran, W. L. Shepard, Addie 
Ledyard, Sol Fytinge, Frank Beard, Miss Bridges, and 
otber able artists to draw the illustrations? 


The August Lippincott, which was not published 
in time for mention with the other magazines, is an 
excellent number. The Centennial papers are contin- 
ued, as is ouly proper and loyal in a Philadelphia 
wagazine. An illustrated paper on Montenegro, by 
Edward King, comes just in the nick of time. Col. 
Kimberley contributes a graphic account of * Raising 
the Siege at Chattanooga.”’ The remaining papers are 
on the proper level of magazine literature: there is 
one of Lady Barker’s South-African letters; a pleasing 
essay on the * Life of Knick-Knacks”; Margaret Van- 
dergrift has a good story called “Cross-Purposes”’; Mr. 
Wilson continues his sketches on “The Eastern Shore 
of Maryland”; M. Davey contributes the first of a 
series of papers of George Sand, showing both appre- 
ciation aud critical ability. A vew serial, “ Love in 
Idleness,”’ begins ip this pumber. In Mr, Kimberley’s 
sketch there is a characteristic story about Grant. 
Hazen’s Brigade was about to start on a very hazard- 
ous attempt to open communication with Nashville, 
and * some of the younger officers expected a word of 
encouragement or admonition from the hero of Vicks- 
burg before they set out upon the expedition upon 
which he depended for the junction of his converging 
armies. He looked out of the window at the slow 
rain, and remarked that it might be bad for the Ten- 
nessee crops next spring.” 
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Baldwin’s Monthly 

for August keeps up to the high standard of 
our best literature. This number contains 
articles from Madge Elliot, Col. T. B. Therpe, 
Madam E. Oakes Smith, Professur Richards, 
Mary E. Bradley, Shirley Dare, and other 
eminent authors. Baldwin the Clothier is the 
sole editor of this popular periodical, and he 
does his work well. A copy may be obtained 
by calling at the northeast corner of Canal 
Street and Broadway, New York. 





THE man who lives right and is right has 
more power in his silence than another has by 
his words. Character is like belis which ring 
out sweet music, and which when touched ac- 
cidentally, even, resound with sweet music. 





The Industrial Uses of Asbestos, 


Asbestos is a mineral tiber, composed of 
silicate of magnesia, silicate of lime and pro- 
toxide of iron, and manganese. It exists in 
vast quantities in the United States, in vari- 
ous parts of Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Corsica, and the Tyrol. Its chief character- 
istics are, first, its indestructibility by tire 
and its insolubility (except for a few varie- 
ties) in acids; secondly, its peculiar fibrous 
quality. The material is obtained from the 
mines in forms ranging from bundles of soft 
silky fibers to hard blocks. The fiber obtained 
in New York and Vermont varies in length 
from two to forty inches, and resembles un- 
bleached flax when found near the surface; 
but when taken at a greater depth, it is pure 
white. Upon the length, tlexibility, and 
strength of the fiber, the value of the asbestos 
depends. 

It is a curious circumstance that, although 
the valuable qualities of asbestos have been 
known since time immemorial, it is only dur- 
ing very recent years that the mineral has 
been extensively used. 

It isto Mr. H. W. Johns, of New York city, 
that the credit ot first using abestos for in- 
dustrial purposes on a large scale is due. 
Some years ago that gentleman invented a 
cement in which one of the ingredients was 
asbestos. Asbestos, however, despite its 
abundance, was then exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. Nothing daunted by this scarcity, 
the inventor advertised his cement widely, 
and the result of his advertisements was not 
merely an augmented sale of his invention 
but an avalanche of letters from all quarters 
of the globe, in which the writers mentioned 
deposits of asbestos in their vicinity, and 
offered supplies. 

Tn a little volume which has been compiled 
from Patent Office records, we find over three 
hundred patents for roofing compositions, 
and probably this number is much below the 
total of this class of inventions. In all these 
compounds, there is a general sameness, due 
perhaps to the presence of gas tar and vari- 
ous conglomerations of gravel, resin, paper, 
felt, cement, and chemicals in the large ma- 
jority. From all these, the asbestos roofing 
differs; not merely through its containing 
asbestos, but through its composition inde- 
pendent of that material. 

The manner of applying the rolls of asbestos 
roofing to the roof consists in merely tacking 
the fabric to the boards. This is done with 
equal facility on either flat or steep roofs. 
The last process is to go over the laid roofing 
with a prepared coating of suitable color. 
This is made of asbestos in a flocculent state, 
mingled with silica paint body and other in- 
gredients. It is applied with a brush, and 
forms an elastic waterproof felting. For 
large and important city edifices, an asbestos 
concrete may be applied by means of a trowel 
and in lieu of the above coating. The advan- 
tages claimed for the roofing are that it forms 
a water and airtight smooth surface, which 
is a good non-conductor of heat, and is prac- 
tically a resistant of fire: also that it is adapt- 
ed to all climates, and is unexcelled in dura- 
bility and cheapness by tin, slate or shingles, 
of the qualities ordinarily used. 

The second application of asbestos to which 
attention may be directed is as a covering for 
steam boilers and pipes. For this purpose it 
8 prepared in various ways. A cement felting. 
composed of asbestos and a cementing com- 
pound, may be used like mortar and applied 
directly to the pipes, forming an excellent 
fireproof non-conductor of beat. It is im- 
proved, however, as a covering by theaddition 
of an asbestos lining felt, which is a strong 
sheathing, to one side of which is attached a 
layer of flocked asbestos. This is applied, say 
in two turns, directly around the pipe, and the 
cement laid on outside. An asbestos-lined 
hair felt is likewise manufactured, which is 
especially suitable for covering marine and 
locomotive boilers. Weare informed that the 
materiais are very easily and cheaply applied, 
that the pipes so covered are smaller and 
neater than is usually the case, and that there 
is no danger of the envelope cracking through 
the expansion of the pipes. These feltings 
were subjected to severe tests, at the New 
York navy yard in 1874, which they succesfully 
withstood, showing the highest degree of 
efficiency as non-conductors of heat. 

Asbestos steam packing offers in itself 
utilizations as important in some respects as 
any other here mentioned. From the testi- 


mony of those who have used asbestos it ap- 
pears wholly indifferent at all times to tem- 
perature and moisture, while its self-lubricat- 
ing qualities protect it greatly against wear 
due to friction. It is especially suited for use 
in cases where the effect of high pressure steam 
is to be met. We are informed tbat it has 
been employed without removal on an ocean 
steamer which sailed over 90,000 miles, and in 
another case on a locomotive which ran over 
50,000 miles, in both instances showimy but 
slight effects of wear, and necessitating no 
stoppages. 

Asa paint body, some varieties of asbestos, 
through its capability of being reduced into 
almost impalpable powder, have been found 
excellently adapted. It is exceedingly ten- 
acious, and so renders the pigments not liable 
to chalk, crack, or scale, while it possesses 
superior covering qualities. Less coloring 
matter is required in the manufacture of 
these paints than in any other, and they are 
prepared and sold by Mr. Johns ready for im- 
mediate application by the brush. The in- 
gredients are simply the best linseed oil 
and colors, with the asbestos body; these 
paints are not offered as strictly fireproof, 
although it is believed that they will resist 
fire after drying, wuch better than ordinary 
paint. Tbey are made in all shades, and are 
especially well suited for outside work, such 
as railroad cars and bridges, walls, fences, 
ete. One variety is made especially for roof 
paint, and possesses mineral “body.” A 
strictly fireproof paint is also made in light 
shades, which seems of great value as a pro- 
tection for shingle roofs, factory and railroad 
buildings, etc., and which bas the additional 
merit of eosting less than half as much as the 
ordinary oil paints. 

Asbestos boards, paper, thread, cloth. ete.. 
and a great variety of fire, acid and water- 
proof cements, coatings, sheathings, linings, 
ete., adapted for structural and mechanical 
purposes, are also manufactured by Mr. Johns, 
all of which varied applications are the result 
of continued experimenting and investiga- 
tion on the part of the inventor, a labor 
which has lasted since 1867, and which is still 
in progress. That they are of a high degree 
of value and utility may perhaps best be 
judged by the rapid increase which has been 
felt in the demand for asbestos products, and 
by the excellent results which actual employ- 
ment has demonstrated them capable of 
yielding. Any further information will be 
cheerfully given by the patentee and manu- 
facturer. Mr. H. W. Johns, & Maiden Lane, 
New York city. 

MANis the highest product of his own his- 
tory. The discoverer finds nothing so grand 
or so tall as himself, nothing so valuable to 
him. The greatest star is at the little end of 
the telescope—that is looking, not looked 
after, nor looked at. 





The Waltham Watch. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the 
Centennial Exhibition is that of the Waltham 
Watch Company, where the process of manu- 
facturing their celebrated watches is shown. 
Their processes are peculiar and are covered 
by patents. An automatic screw maker, the 
invention of the Superintendent, Mr. Chas. 
Vanderwoered, is a most delicate and inter- 
esting machine. The steel is fed to the lathe. 
With the greatest precision this machine 
carries the wire through the head of the 
lathe, where it is met by a steel dye, which 
points it and cuts the thread ; and at the right 
moment a very sharp and swiftly-revolving 
wheel severs it from the main wire; when it 
is caught by a semi-revolving arm and car- 
ried over to a little circular saw, where it is 
slotted; and finally placed under a stream of 
oil which washes it into a small pan, among 
thousands of its kind. About 200,000 of these 
screws weigh only a pound, and from the fine- 
ness of their thread some 250 can be embod- 
ied in the space of an inch. Viewed upon a 
white ground with the naked eye, they re- 
semble a mere grain of fine blue sand; but 
examined through the jeweler’s glass, the 
most perfect piece of mechanical production 
is brought to light. 

Before a wa'ch is offered for sale from this 
establishment it passes through about 1,000 
different processes. Still, the time consumed 
in making the different parts of the watch is 
very short—about two minutes; and, as the 
machinery is made and set for the production 
of the different styles and grades, all the 
movements are equally well produced. 

The display of the company in the Main 
Building is a true representation of Ameri- 
can progress and ingenuity. In a beautiful 
glass case, set upon a highly-polished and 
prettily-carved ebony stand, are 2,200 gold 
and silver watches, reposing on a costly and 
various-colored satin ground. This display 
represents the usual production by the entire 
force of employés in six working days of 
ten hours each. This was not a forced pro- 
duction. It merely represents the great en- 
terprise of the company. Every operative 
has his or her individual work to do; and, 
consequently, the different parts pass through 
the most experienced hands. What the usual 
English timekeeper, with its fusee and chain, 
accomplishes with 800 pieces the American 
Waltham does with 150; and here lies the 
secret. The mov ts are simpler and the 








chance of the watch getting out of order is 


very materially lessened. Thus the cost is 
reduced, to begin with, and very little expense 
is necessarily required for repairs. 

Messrs. Robbins & Appleton, No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, are the wholesale Agents, while 
Messrs. Howard & Co., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, 
in this city, have been for many years the 
retail Agents for the Waltham Watch, and 
have shipped many thousands to every sec- 
tion of this country from Maine to Oregon. 
They are an entirely reliable house, and have 
trom the first carried out the plan of sending 
C. 0. D., with the privilege to the purchaser 
of opening the package and examining the 
watch before remitting the money. This 
plan gives universal satisfaction, and through 
it the firm bas built up an extraordinarily 
large trade. 

MEN of the world hold that it is impossible 
to doa disinterested action, except from an 
interested motive ; for the sake of admiration, 
if for no grosser, more tangible gain. Doubt- 
less they are also convinced that, when the 
sun is showering light from the sky. heis only 
standing there to be stared at. 





The Erie Railway. 


Of all seasons favorable to the traveling 
public in the matter of cheap fares, the pres- 
ent is quite without precedent. The war of 
the railroads has waxed so hot that the ex- 
pense o1 journeying by rail bas been reduced 
to almost the lowest notch, and however un- 
profitable this may be to the companies, it is 
certainly advantageous to the public in gen- 
eral. The Erie Railway is “to the front,” 
literally, in this matter of fares. With the 
spirit of enterprise and dash which has always 
characterized this great company, they have 
cut under all competitors, and now advertise 
to take passengers from New York to Niagara 
Falls—the full length of one of the most mag- 
nificent and picturesque main lines on the 
continent—for the unequaled low price of $5, 
and the round trip only $9. 

No road in the country directs morc atten- 
tion to the comfort and convenience of pas 
sengers than the Erie. The cars are of the 
most elegant construction, the trains make 
fast and regular time, and the employees of 
all ranks vie with each other in their efforts 
to sustain the reputation which the Erie long 
ago established with those who are accus- 
tomed to travel. The route of the Erie pre- 
sents continuous attractions to the tourist, 
and, indeed, one must go over it to obtain any 
full conception of the natural beauties of our 
own State. 

The present very cheap fares cannot be ex- 
pected to continue a great while. The roads 
must come to some agreement, and then the 
rates will go up to the former figures. There- 
fore now is the time to travel, and we can 
conscientiously give the Erie a warm recom- 
mendation to our readers.— Buffalo Courier. 





THE custom of giving mottoes on engage- 
ment-rings dates back to the Romans, ‘ Love 
me and I will love thee " is direct and simple 
enough. “Good luck to you,” might have 
come from Ireland, but is Roman. ** When 
this you see, remember me,”’ was employed 
in England in 1673, and was not original, prob- 
ably, then. 

Diamond Spectacles. 

Among the many aids to defective eyesight, 
no invention has had a more successful record 
than the Diamond Spectacles. Being manu- 
factured from Minute Crystal Pebbles, fused 
together, they have a hardness and brilliancy 
which makes them peculiarly serviceable. 
Every pair is stamped with the trade-mark, 
a small diamond. Sold by cur authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 

A MAN often overworks himself to save 
money for those who will live after him. A 
part of bis extra earnings would buy a life- 
insurance policy, fulfill his object, and allow 
him to lessen his labors. The UNIrEeD STATES, 
of New York, is one of the safest Life Insur- 
ance Companies. Apply at once to its office, 
261 Broadway, for a policy, or for a local 
agency if you desire lucrative and honorable 
employment. 





He that will do no good offices after a disap- 
pointment must stand still, and do just no- 
thing at all. The plow goes on after a barren 
year, and while the ashes are yet warm we 
raise a new house upon the ruins of a former. 


Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathie and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





PowER will intoxicate the best hearts, as 
wine the strongest heads. No man is wise 
enough nor good enough to be trusted with 
unlimited power. 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 








Peculiars, a new kind of Cake, made with 
the Royal Baking Powder are delicious. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. * 


ALMIGHTY God our Father, accept these thy servants, who, 
as children, draw near and lift up hands of supplication be- 
fore thee, praying for grace, that they may have knowledge 
of thee; that, becoming pure in heart, they may see God; 
and that they may develop in themselves that love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which shal! be worthy of him. Grant that 
they may become living branches in this vine, which is Christ, 
and bring forth much fruit to the honor and glory of God. 

We beseech thee that thou will grant thy blessing upon the 
church into which they have come; that it may be more and 
more fruitful in all good things; and that it may accept the 
sharpness of the discipline by which thou hast exercised it, 
and by which the pruning band of God has taken from it all 
thing: superfluous, cutting it back to the true wood from 
whieh springs forth the cluster. Grant that this church, in 
all time to come, in patience, in courage, in labor, in wait- 
ing, in all hope and fidelity therein, and in the exercise of 
each grace, may stand forth approved of God in the very 
spirit of their Master, Jesus Christ. And we pray that they 
may live, not to themselves, but to Him who died for them, 
and not alone to Him, but for those that are around about 
them. 

And may thy servants never grow weak. May those who 
are engaged in the labors of instruction, wherever they are, 
be themselves continually instructed of God; and may they 
bear, not alone the fruit of the understanding, but the richer 
treasures of their own hearts. 

We pray, O God, that thou wilt bless our Sabbath-schools, 
our missions, and our visitations by which thy servants seek 
to relieve suffering, to enlighten the ignorant, to succor the 
discouraged, to reclaim the wandering, to save men from 
perdition. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon 
those members of this church who are absent to-day. May 
they be filled with all grace and gladness, and may those who 
are separated from us for a time, scattered abroad in our 
own land, not only have sweet memories of the Christian 
fellowship of love here, but may the heavens open above 
them where they are; and wilt thou protect them from harm. 
And those who are wandering in foreign lands wilt thou re- 
store safely again. To all that are sick wilt thou grant heal- 
ing: and prepare them for a more blessed healing in that 
realm where they shall never be sick again. 

Be near to all strangers in our midst. Sanctify them by 
the ministration of thy truth to-day. Follow their back- 
looking thoughts to those whom they love and have left be- 
hind. May the rich blessings which are shed down upon them 
and us come to all their kindred and all their friends. 

We pray that thou wilt sanctify our friendships and deepen 
them, and widen them, and make them more fruitful of the 
Divine spirit. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt spread abroad the light 
of the Gospel by which thou hast made happy our homes, 
and the community in which we dwell. Grant, we pray thee, 
that that same Gospel may enlighten those who sit in dark- 
ness everywhere throughout our land, in all its waste places, 
where poverty and ignorance dwell, among the lowly and 
the lowliest. 

We pray thee that the love of God through Jesus Christ may 
overflow and be shed abroad in the hearts Jf all. And may 
thy kingdom come in this land, and in all lands, until the 
whole earth shall see thy salvation. 

We ask it in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom, with the 


Father and the Spirit, shall be praises unceasing. Amen. 





*Immediately following the reception of members into the 
church. 


THE DIVINE TYPE OF FRIENDSHIP.* 
** Henceforth I call you not servants; forthe servant know- 


eth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends." 
—John xv. 15. 


HESE are, in some sense, words of initiation, 

as if there were stages or degrees of familiarity 
and honor; and as if the Saviour saw that the disciples 
had come to that point of development in which they 
should stand higher than they bad stood before. He 
recognizes this fitness in them, and calls them up to 
the rank of friendsbip. 

There is no word that is more lightly used than the 
word friend; and there is po sphere so difficult to fill 
as that of friendship. For the most part, friendship is 
regarded either as a matter of sentiment or as a mat- 
ter of selfishness. In youth we regard it sentimeutaliy 
and romantically. Woe be to the young woman or 
the young man who has vot some poetic thought of the 
greatness, the beauty, and the desirableness of true 
friendship! and alas for men, when life has by its 
strivings and its attritions satisfied them that there is 
no such thing as friendship! Alas for them, when 
they bave worn off the gilt and found nothing but 
brass in the coin which in youth passed with them for 
golden! 

At neither period—neither in youth nor in old age— 
is there a consideration of the dignity, the scope, the 
obligation, the divinity, there is in friendship. We 
are scarcely conscious that friendship is the very cen- 
tral human development of the whole gospel, and that 
it bas in it the sanctity of the divine example, the 
obligation of the whole divine law, and the fruition o 
heaven upon earth. There is such a thing as friend. 
ship, pure, deep, lasting, beneficent; and if men fai] 
to come to it by the stress of their lower nature, if they 
fail to understand it from lower instructions, it mat. 
ters not. There is such a thing as poetry, though 
every man, born in every age, is without verse and 
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without song. There is such a thing as eloquence, 
though all men were blunderers in their speecb. There 
is such a thing as ingenuity, though men may lack it 
and not fiud it by culture. And there is such a thing 
as friendship, honored of God, though men may over- 
lay it, miss it, traverse it with faults innumerable. 
Friendship is the highest form of that love which pa- 
rents have for their children, and of that love which 
unites souls in wedlock. There is in these forms of 
love a passional element. There is a strong selfness 
in parental love; and there is a strong but subdued 
and sanctified passional element in the love of com- 
paniovship, or wedded love; but friendsbip is a quality 
from which is purged out all selfuess and all passion. 
It is the love of a better part of a man’s nature for the 
whole of bis companions’ or other natures. Eminent 
examples we bave of this love, upon which I must 
not pause—instance that of Ruth and Naomi, and that 
of David and Jonathan. But more conspicuous than 
their love was that of Christ fur his disciples. His was 
a great nature, to which that of his disciples was 
smaller than her chickens are to the hen that broods 
them under her wings. He brought everything to 
them and found nothing in them; and when they grew 
to be fruitful, he was the cause of all the fruitfulness 
that was in them. And, having loved them in their 
narrowness, weakness, selfishness, having loved them 
in their jealousies, and envyings, and stupidities, and 
avarices, having loved them into something large and 
good, he loved them to the end. He knew them from 
the beginning, and identified himself with them, not- 
withstanding what was in them, and was not disgust- 
ed with them, or out of patience with them, but loved 
them unto the end. And yet, his love was such that 
he had the most exquisite sensibility to what was vul- 
gar or passional or animal. All these elements were in 
them; and yet the clear shining of the love that was 
in Cbrist Jesus for them was not obstructed. 

Not only have we these examples, but we have also, 
as it were, a cbarter and constitution of friendship. 
In the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, and more in 
the sixth, in successive passages or clauses, we have 
presented, as it were, the whole function and genius 
or disposition of true friendship; and I will read them 
that | may, if possible, cleanse from your minds all 
fugitive and light ideus of it; that I may bring before 
youasolemn sense of the obligations that rest upon 
you in regard to it; and that I may inspire in you a 
more fervent friendship toward oue another as mem- 
bers of the church, and a deeper charity toward Chris- 
tians of all churches. 

Beginning with the fourth verse of this chapter and 
reading on to the seventh, I think I may say that you 
have included in those clauses the most extraordivary 
analysis of duty and the most extraordivary com- 
mandments in respect to friendship that can be found 
in human language. Let me mention, then, some of 
these qualities. First, ‘Charity [love or friendship] 
seeketh not her own.”’ Selfish friendship is not friend- 
ship. To seek friendship because one is eminent, and 
sheds something of his excellence upon all that are his 
friends; toseek friendship becauseitisa connection that 
will bring credit to one, because by it come introduc- 
tion and appreciation in the view of men, because it is 
one’s interest—all these secret and silent motives of 
friendsbip rot it at the core; for true friendship does 
not seek its own. It does not say, ** Here is my soul, 
like a harp: who is there tbat shall throw his hand 
across the strings;and make music for me?’ It does 
not look out and say, ** Who is there of all who are 
round about that is worthy to be my companion, and 
that will bring something for that which I give?” It 
does not say, ** Here is the commerce of my heart; 
here are the talent and the genius and the eminence 
that I possess; who shall bring something worthy of 
that which, in this market of the soul, I proffer?’ 
That is barter. Barter is right among things; but it is 
base among the qualities and feelings of the soul. No 
commerce between soul and soul which is founded 
upon receiving is either deep or divine. He who 
makes his friendship a net to bring in something for 
himself, to secure tribute, or help, or fiatteries, or 
pleasures of any kiud; he who looks upon his friends 
and asks, ** How much have they for me?’’—he docs 
not yet understand the first letter of the alphabet of 
divine friendship, That **does not seek its own.”’ 

Friendship is that attribute of the soul by which it 
throws out forevermore; by which it gives light, gives 
sweetuess, gives flavor, gives health, gives hope, gives 
courage, gives joy, gives profit. It is the act of one 
soul in showing its compassion for another by that 
which it will do and by that which it will suffer for 
that other. 

Upon so high a ground as this stands all friendship 
that deserves the name of Christian, or Christlike, 
friendship. It does not seek pleasure for itself: It 
does not shun paip or inconvenieuce. When friends 
cherisbed and long held come to grief, it does not seek 
some sensuous or dark way by which it may avoid a 
dividend of sorrow and suffering, and, if need be, 
shame. True friendship is eager to give—to give all; 
for in the soul’s commerce he who gives all keeps all. 

Is the shepherd a friend of the sheep because he 
keeps them and cares for them? No, for be keeps 
them and cares for them that he may sheur their 
fleece, and profit by it. Is the gardener a botanist be- 
cause he cherishes the succulent lettuce, with pains- 
taking, for the market? No, it is not the science, but 
the money, that he thinks of. And friends that make 
use of you when you are in prosperity, for the sake of 
their own comfort and conveuience, and that hide 





themselves from you in the time of trouble, are friends 
after the pattern of selfishness, and not after the pat- 
tern of divine love. 

This selfishness of friendship is a radical caries of 
the héart; and whatsoever makes men selfish and 
hollow, whatsoever makes them skeptical in regard to 
a friend, is evil. Selfish friendship demands service 
and observance, It demands deference. It demands 
profit. And in demanding these things it demands 
that which Christ never demanded. It never gives 
that which Christ gave in overflowing measure. He 
gave himself. ‘Greater love [or friendsbip] hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life’; but to 
lay one’s life down, and part with it, is not so great a 
service as to lay one’s life down without parting witb 
it—to live it, as a perpetual giviug and benediction to 
those whom one loves; and it is a sad thing when, 
even among our best men, even in the highest places, 
friendship is degraded in such a way that men of the 
world, who ouly look with the outward sight, and 
who have no inward illumination by faith of the love 
of God, come to say that all friendship is founded on 
self-interest—that it is mercenary. 

There is such a thing as degrading doctrines; there 
is such a thing as degrading forms and ceremonies; 
there is such a thing as degradivg the instruments of 
religion; and there is such a thing as degrading that 
which is unspeakably more important to human life 
than any of these things: there is such a thing as the 
degradation of the very idea of friend and friendship, 
so that it sanctifies the selfishness and sordidness of 
human nature, and brings into disrepute the aspects 
and diguities of religion. 

‘Charity [love, friendship] envieth not,’ saith the 
apostie. It is not difficult for men to exist in a rela- 
tively pure state of friendship when the difference 
between them is such that they never come into com- 
petition. The friendship that exists between master 
and slave is more real and purer than that between 
the master and his neighbor, or between slave and 
slave. Men who are substantially near each otber are 
in danger of looking upon each other’s prosperity 
with envy. If one surpasses another in talent, in 
wealth, in station, in luck, in any of the things that 
men are perpetually seeking after, there is danger 
that in their friendship they will envy each other; so 
that persons who are called good friends are perpetu- 
ally liable to undervalue each other just enough to be 
sure of maintaining the common level. You shall hear 
oue friend talk in regard to another. He is his friend, 
as he has told bim, and as he tells you. ‘“ Nobody,” 
he says, “likes bim more than I do; but I am not 
blind to his weaknesses’’; and then he @iscloses his 
weaknesses. He is bis friend, and thinks well of him; 
but he says, “Still, my friend, when under temptation, 
certainly does not keep tbe whole jaw’’; and so he 
unmasks him. Often there is nothing so dangerous to 
a man in this life as to havea friend. These friends 
that are so friendly to you that they stab you at every 
opportunity; these friends that are so near to you 
that they find you out and then tell what they have 
found out; these friends who are so afraid that you 
may be a little more than they are, that you may be 
thought a little more of than they, that you may stand 
a little higher in the social circle in which you aud 
they walk—they are intensely human; but God’s 
friendship, Christian friendsbip, *“‘envieth not.” It 
seeketh not itself. It does not exist in any of the 
modern divisive forms in which this little-understood 
trait of envy exists and exerts itself in life. True 
friends are those who so identify themselves with 
each other that whatever befalls one befalls both. If 
you und L are true friends, that which is sorrowful to 
you is sorrowful to me; your mistake is my mistake; 
your stumbling is my downfall. I go with my friend 
into the light, and [I go with him into the dark. If 
you are my friend, | bave no fear that when you 
grow great I sball be less; for your greatness is like 
the growth of: your fruit-trees, which grow that they 
may have more fruit for me as well as for you. 

Is the mother sorrowful when the dearest object of 
ber life—ber child—grows in kuowledge, grows in ex- 
pertness, grows in repute, outgrows her, and looks 
down on her, as all ber life she has looked down on 
him, at every step? Is it not ber joy that he increases? 
It was said by him of old of the coming of Christ 
whom he revered and loved, ** He must increase, but I 
must decrease”; but it was not in surrow—it was not 
in euvy—that he said it; not as the miser mourns over 
his lapsing ducats—not in the sense of loss—but as 
one regards the rising of the sun in the morning when 
it makes all things brighter by its coming, and its 
glory is the wealth of the world below. 

True friendship says, Let our friends prosper; let 
them go higher and be better than we are. If to us 
hearing is denied, and they bave it, thanks that they 
have it. If to us right is devied, and they bave it, 
thanks that they baveit. Thanks for all the blessings 
that they receive. For, when one bas identified him- 
self with another, his feeling toward that other should 
be, ** All that [ bave is thine; all that there is, is mine, 
and I am thine, and thou art mine’’—and that through 
weal and through woe, to the end. 

How many friendsbips begin in school, and end in 
the social circle of society, where one goes up and 
another goes down! How many friendships begin in 
college, and wax feebler aud feebler as, in the great 
race and competition of life, one rises bigher and 
higher and the other sinks lower and lower! How 
much there is of friendship that is bogus and counter- 
feit and false? ' 
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Thirdly, * charity [friendship] vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.”” No man can bea true friend who has 
such a sense of his own excellence and value that he 
says in his heart, “ Noue is competent to give me the 
equal of that which I can give to him.” When aman 
has such an overweening sense of his own excellence 
that there is a constant feeling on his part of the in- 
feriority of what comes to him compared with what 
goes from him, he shows himself incompetent to a 
divine friendship. 

In all the life of our Saviour, nothing is more strik- 
ing and touching than that, though be bad a conscious- 
ness of the eternity which was upon his head, though 
he had a sense of the service which he was rendering 
to mankind, though the heavens were open to him, 
and though he communed with the spirits of the elect, 
he yet walked with his disciples iv such meekness and 
gentlevess and humility that there was not for oue in- 
stant a reproach cast upon his companionship with 
them. Not only did he make himself their brother, 
but in such a sense did he make himself part and par- 
cel of them that Jobn did not hesitate to lay his bead 
in his bosom, and Peter was forward to talk to him in 
terms of the utmost familiarity. He dwelt with them 
so humbly and so unostentatiously that they seemed 
hardly to suspect his superiority. 

True friendship *“‘ vaunteth not itself,” and ‘tis not 
puffed up” with self-estimation. Remember bow 
much emphasis was put upon this by our Master, 
when, on a certain occasion, he girded himself witha 
towel, and took water and washed his disciples’ feet, 
and then said to them, * What | do thou knowest not 
now;” but “if I, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one anotber’s feet.” 
In other words, Because I, who am great, because [, 
who am in authority, go down and do the humblest 
and most servile acts as a token of my love and friend- 
ship for you, you ought to do the same as a token of 
love and friendship for each other. 

Now, he affirmed this friendship in many ways; and 
significantly in this: ‘‘The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’’ In other words, he 
came not to be served, but to serve. 

Fourthly, ‘charity (divine friendship] is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.’’ It is not in its nature, 
nor in its power, to be full of specious sensibility, to 
brood, to listen, to collect, to be credulous, to be eager 
to hear and eager to believe. ‘It is not easily pro- 
voked,’* vexed, annoyed. It is not its nature to be. 
Nor does it easily think that things are wrong or evil. 
It is not predisposed to believe in mischief. It hates 
gossip as purity hates filth. On the other hand, true 
friendship makes itself a wall of defense around those 
that it loves, against the malaria of gossip. True 
friendship makes itself the physician of sickness. 
True friendship makes itself a light for dispersing 
darkness, 

“It rejoiceth not in iniquity.’’ It hates the whole 
atmosphere of those who revel in fault-finding, and 
surmising, aod detraction under the guise of wishing 
to do good. A friendship that sits and sips and smug- 
gles evil; a friendship that open the ears and shuts the 
mouth, or opens the ears and the mouth; a friendship 
that permits men to be slaughtered,—such friendships 
are of the devil and notof God, and are to be despised. 

True friendship ‘“*beareth all things, believeth all 

hings (that are good], hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.”’ It bears, in hope, with imperfection. In en- 
dures, in hope and expectation, that which is evil. . It 
‘suffers long and is kind.”’ It ‘never faileth.”’ 

So then, this friendship, described by these negatives 
and by their corresponding affirmatives, liftsitself up in 
our conception as a divine gift to the souls of men. 
Nature is not capable of it. By the grace of God, I 
am your friend. By this divine friendsbip all manner 
of gnawing vermin, all manner of fungus growths, all 
manner of preying insects, are thrown off. Envy, 
jealousy, selfishness, detraction, pride, vanity—these 
are steadfastly setting themselves against the purity, 
the largeness and the supremacy of true friendship in 
the hearts of men; and to be a friend in the highest 
sense of the term is to be well-nigh perfect. 

No man can be the friend of another unless he loves 
that other better than himself; and to be able to love 
another better than yourself is so to empty yourself 
of selfishness that you become better toward all the 
world, and in all other relationships. 

When, therefore, our Master said to his disciples, 
* Henceforth I call you not servants, but friends,’ he 
admitted them into the bighest class into which a man 
can be admitted, in the orders of time. For, at first, 
before God, in their own judgment, men stand as 
culprits. The very great fear of mankind is their fear 
of God the Avenger, the God of judgment, the God of 
battles, the God of the sword, the god of fulmination. 
Blackness and blood are round abouthim. Justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne. Around 
him the uninspired see the cloud and hear the thunder; 
but the inspired know the God that is within. 

Men in the lowest state emerging from animalhood 
consider themselves as culprits in the presence of God, 
and they seek, by blood, by atonement, by sacritice, 
by pains and penalties inflicted on them, to appease an 
angry tyrant, but as grace and knowledge increase, 
they regard themselves as slaves before God; not as 
victims for sacrifice, but as slaves for work; and they 
are under the dominion of a mercenary sphere. As 
they still emerge and come up from this, men are, 
toward God, honored confidential servants. They 

stand in the relations of duty, and not of fear. First 
culprits; then slaves; then hired men or confidential 


servants, working from a sense of fealty or duty; but 
at last there comes a time when men may gain sucha 
view of God that they serve him, not from fear, nor 
from mere conscience, but from love. And then it is 
that they hear the voice of Christ saying to them, 
‘Come up, all ye that have been trembling for fear of 
my wrath; all ye that have got over that, and have 
been seekiug to do the thing that is right because it is 
right; all ye that have risen even aboye that, and are 
seeking to live right aud todo right because it is so 
beautiful, and because I am so lovely,—because you 
have touched the realm of disinterested love, bence- 
forth I call you not servants, but friends.”’ 

Aud O, how few friends has the Lord to call! How 
mauy there are that serve religion without a sense of 
interest in it! How few there are that serve God and 
humanity without any reflex sense of what it sball 
bring to them! How few there are that serve God, 
in their ideal imagination, not by reason of what he 
will do or not do, but because he is the chief among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely; and that say, “I 
could not help loving aud serving thee, if I should try!” 
How few there are that serve God in that spirit of love 
which casts out fear! 

It is a great thing for Christ to say to his disciples, “1 
call you not servants,’ but ‘‘friends.’’ It is a great 
thing for men who have got out of bondage and cast 
off the yoke and the burden, to stand in the presence 
of God, and to hear him say, ‘‘ Henveforth lam your 
friend, and you are my friends.” 

When you consider the 6ther side—the friendship of 
Christ for sinners, which includes all the elements that 
I have meutioned as indicated or biuted in the 13th 
chapter of Ist Corinthians —then consider how all these 
qualities whicb are put forth in the exercise of frieud- 
ship are qualities which are limited, circumscribed, 
out of proportion ip us, and not in harmony with them- 
selves. They are iutermitting. Our best feelings have 
not a continous flight. Weare only now and then able 
to touch our ideal in any direction. Thebestlove; the 
love of a mother; the love of brother and sister; true 
friendly relations,—all these things are in us flawed, 
limited, largely adulterated. Wesee the higher way, 
but we are steadily creeping along tae lower way, of 
lite, till Christ calls himself our Friend, and not only 
brings all the influences which [ have spoken of to our 
aid, but brings them in endless coutinuity. God is dis- 
interested. When he loves us, he loves us for our own 
sake, and for the sake of the greatness of the love- 
power which is in bim: not because we shall increase 
his dignity, aud pot because he wants to see the whole 
creation bowed down to him, as an oriental monarch 
might be supposed to swell with pride when he sees 
kingdoms prostrate at bis feet. God loves with a 
purer love than was ever known toa mother, or than 
it ever entered into the heart of a man to conceive, and 
for the sake of those that he loves. It was this fact 
that made Paul break out in ecstasy of admiration and 
speak of the love of God as passing understanding. 
He isa Being that bas so ordained love that he can 
pour it upon hated, bomely, unthoughted men, not for 
his own sake but for theirs; vot as fora price or re- 
muneration; not in any form of reciprocation; not 
commercially ; but disinterestedly, and that to the end. 
And vot until we are in heaven shall we touch the 
height of this couception of true, pure love, or friend- 
ship, which consists in giving forth to mites or motes, 
to germs, for their development,—ministering, minis- 
tering, ministering. For, as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, so the Lord 
Jehovah in the height of heaven will round out the 
creation by giving, through all the circles of the ages, 
one Soul or Spirit that is forever ministering, full of 
sweetness and bounty, and sucked at by every root, 
and by every feeble thing that flies, or crawls, orswims. 
All things everywhere feed upon the inexhaustible 
wealth of the endless, the infinite God, He dwelling in 
central goodness as the light, the life, the strength, the 
hope and the reward of every living creature. 

And this is that God who vouchsafes to us an open 
heart, an utter offer, and says te every living soul, 
** Be not my slave, be not my servant; come up aud be 
my friend.’’ Alas! we can not. To be friends requires 
that we should be disiuterested, that we should be 
patient, that we should be long-suffering, that we 
should give, and not take. And the best friendship 
that we can bring to God is poorer than the first letters 
with which the scrambling band of the school-boy 
spells out a missive of love to some little-understood 
homely beauty of the school. It is a scrawl, misspelt, 
witb blunders at every sentence; it is coarse and low, 
but it is the beginning of something better; and it 
shows a capacity to learn todo; butob! that we might 
have the same feeliug toward our fellow men that 
God has! Oh that we did not violate ourideal! Oh 
that we could look upon them who are around us, and 
make them our frieuds and adhere to them through 
good and through evil report, through light and 
through darkness. So God stands by his friendships; 
and so men should stand by theirs; but alas, friendship 
with men is a commercial thing, a selfish thing. 

Christian brethren, we dwell together in one house- 
hold forever; and have you understood your duty of 
friendship toward each other as members of the Chris- 
tian Church? Have you understood your duties as 
members of the household of faith—as brethren in the 
Lord Jesus Ohrist? Have you so fortified your heart, 
and indeed have you so considered whut friendship 
requires, that when once you have madea person your 
frier ° -ouare prepared either to lay down your life 
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blesses you, but because he needs you, and because 
you are his blessing, his light, and his hope? 

The communion of the Lord’s Supper bas no mean- 
ing, so far as fellowship is concerned, unless we come 
together in some such spirit as this. Tried and excited 
have we been; and I would that our excitement had 
been that of nobler and more generous feelings; but 
now let us put away whatever is of the animal; what- 
ever partakes of anger or envy or jealousy; whatever, 
lifted against the brilliance of the eternal heavens, 
would be acloud, and would look black. Let usdestroy 
all that. Come, O breath of the Lord, that cleanses 
away the mists and storms; come, O breath of the liv- 
ing God, and breathe upon us, that we may have the 
mind of Christ, and the friendship that is like Christ’s 
and like God’s. 

For the last time this summer we come together to 
unite in the offices of this communion; and 1 invite 
all persons, whether they are members ef any 
orthodox church or not, if they are conscious of being 
deep in sinfulness, and if they are couscious of their 
need of help from God, and are willing to lift them- 
selves above the life of the flesh and of sin, to par- 
take of these elements with us. Whoso are desirous of 
accepting the ministration of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
faith and sincerity, as their help tothe end—I invite all 
such persons to come to the Lord’s table; not to my 
table, not to your table, but to the Lord’s table. IT will 
pot shorten nor limit the invitation, since he bas said, 
“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.’” 
Everyone of you who, from a consciousness of bondage 
to sin and of a need of deliverance, is willing to take 
belp from the hand of the living Saviour—every such 
one of you I invite to come to this means of grace, 
and to partake of it in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who gave bimself for you that he might 
redeem you unto himself, and wake you a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 





“KEEP ME FROM SINKING DOWN.” 
By IpaA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


( MIGHTY patience of a captive race 
That triumphed o’er all wrong! 

That shone, like joy, on many a dusky face, 
And sang itself in song! 

Bravely they sang, those gentle minstrel bards, 
The pangs of grief to drown, 

Sweetly they sang, * O Lord, O my good Lord, 
Keep me from sinking down!” 


Of all the psalms that came in quiet hours 
To soothe their cares away, 
Falling upon their souls like dew on flowers, 
In the late twilight gray,— 
Of all the songs their buoyant hopes that stirred, 
Or raised a master’s frown, 
1 hold this chief and dearest: **O my Lord, 
Keep me from sinking down !’’ 


Be this thy song, O Soul! a legacy 
From days of darkness dire ; 

The slave hath borne it up to liberty 
Threugh sacrificial fire ! 

Thou hast thy thralldoms—many a chain and sword 
Would hold thee from the crown: 

This be thy song, thy ceaseless prayer : **O Lord, 
Keep me from sinking down!” 





JOHN AND JESSIE. 
By Sarau E. CHESTER. 


HE “Clark Book” said that Jessie’s English 

fathers were lords of high degree, and that 
her American fathers followed professional call- 
ings through a long, unsullied line—while every- 
body knew that John came from a vulgar race 
who earned what bread they were not debtors for 
by the sweat of their brows. They both belonged 
to old families. The Clarks had presented their 
native town with aristocrats from time immemo- 
rial; perhaps no other family had given it so 
many courtly men and women ; and the Jacksons 
had always kept on hand a stock of inefficient 
mechanies and efficient vagabonds for their native 
town to draw from unreservedly. The Clarks 
lived in a stone house that for length, breadth, 
height, antiquity and elegant associations had 
scarcely its peer in the country. The Jacksons 
flitted from: one unstable frame structure to an- 
other, as circumstances and the landlords dic- 
tated. The Clarks were society folk : the Jacksons 
not exactly its scum, but a very common ingredi- 
ent that never appeared on the surface until John 
bubbled up. 

He went off to seek his fortune when he was a 
tiny fellow, and in course of time became a clever 
lawyer, attained high culture and developed rare 
social charms. He met Jessie in New York 
society one winter, and after a short season of 
parties, calls, walks and drives they were falling 
into the relation of lovers when they discovered 
their common origin and an old relation that they 
bore each other by the stern home code. The 
shock of the discovery changed their attitudes 
during the few days that remained of Jessie's 
visit, for tones and glances had been the only 
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declarations of their passion so far; and she went 
home unengaged, to brood over her woes in the 
night-watches. 

Now summer had come round, and Jessie, look- 
ing out of her window one morning, saw John 
passing by on the other side. Her heart went 
pit-a-pat, and her cheeks bloomed rosily to wel- 
come him, and the subseeutive golden hours of 
that morning were unblushingly devoted to im- 
practicable dreams concerning him. 

The afternoon was one of those perfect after- 
noons when everybody is sure to be out for a 
promenade. It was not too cool to wear the film- 
iest fabries, nor so warm as to be hot under the 
shade-trees. People were in harmony with the 
weather and each other, smiles and salutations 
were dispensed liberally, and summer toilets joust- 
ed in the prettiest tournament of the season. 

Jessie, arrayed regardlessly, trotted along, bow- 
ing often, chatting when she was waylaid, taking 
in details of coiffure and apparel, comparing, 
approving, condemning ; observing with interest 
the girls who were out with their lovers—until by 
and by there was no one to nod to, no one to chat 
with, there were no toilets to dissect, for she was 
on a back street. It was not the first time she had 
been there. She had come before from curiosity, 
and had carefully inspected the cosy little cottage 
in which John made his annual visit to his nearest 
relative—Aunt Ann Jackson—as she passed by. 
Now she came—not because she was in the habit 
of doing unmaidenly things, for she prided her- 
self on her dignified dealings with gentlemen, and 
had won quite a reputation as an iceberg among 
them ; but because instinct—the good little girls’ 
guardian angel—made her. 

She was afraid that Mr. Jackson_would think 
her contemptible enough to wish to avoid him, 
afraid that he would despise ber for being ashamed 
of their acquaintance, and yet she did not intend 
to call and make a formal declaration of her senti- 
ments. Impelled by instinct she went on, and not 
until she was very near the house and had taken 
a certain picture in with a sidelong glance did she 
think seriously of returning. 

Pity him? that great happy-looking creature, 
leaning back on a comfortable chair on the little 
piazza, smiling over a book and drawing apparent 
bliss from a cigar! Reassure that complacent 
dignity ? What a goose she had been! She felt 
the hot blood flooding her cheeks and forehead 
and making her whole face an ugly red. It was 
too late to go back now, but she would never let 
him know that she had seen him. With her head 
bent down and her eyes fastened on the ground 
she passed the house swiftly. 

But John Jackson had observed the sidelong 
glance and the rising color, he had masculine van- 
ity enough to think that Jessie might possibly 
have come that way on purpose to see him, he 
suspected that the little gentlewoman’s heart was 
grieved on his account, and last, but not least by 
any means, his heart violently urged him to drop 
his book and eigar and put on his hat and over- 
take her—which he did. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Jackson, good afternoon !” said Jessie, 
endeavoring to look surprised. 

‘**I didn’t know but you were going to cut me,” 
said Mr. Jackson, ‘* you went by at such a rate.” 

‘**Oh, no, indeed,” said Jessie. ‘‘ I was very glad 
to see you this morning. Have you been here 
long ?” 

**T came last night.” 

They fell in step and walked under tbe trees 
side by side down the quiet, shady street. The 
breeze blew Jessie’s superfluous color away, and 
it sang the happiest little tune to both their 
hearts that they had ever heard. They had not 
known each other long, and yet it seemed always. 
They were comparatively new acquaintances, and 
yet there was such sympathy between them, such 
peculiar kinship, that they seemed to be the old- 
est kind of friends. They walked on a block, 
through the trees, perfectly satisfied with all 
things earthly, only talking through the subtle 
sense of nearness that is love’s sweetest speech ; 
and then Mr. Jackson bethought him that it was 
quite time to talk in the ordinary fashion, and 
said, as if there had been no pause : 

“And I was very glad to see you this after- 
noon.” 

‘“*T suppose you think I came on purpose to see 
you,” said Jessie. 

“If you did, I know why,” he answered, in a 
way that assured Jessie he gave her credit for her 
best motives. 

‘“We have come to the end of our street,” he 
said, ‘‘and are approaching civilization. You 
haven’t told me that I might walk with you yet. 
Shall I go home ?” 





“Tf you want to,” said Jessie. 

“You know I don’t. But are you willing to be 
seen on the highway with a Jackson ?” 

Jessie’s eyes flashed. 

‘**T should be very proud to walk with you,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ but I can go alone.” 

‘* You shall not go alone,” said he; ‘“‘ but TI like 
this little street. We can have it all to ourselves. 
Come, let’s go back. 

“Tm going on,” said Jessie. 
highway.” 

‘*Miss Clark,” he said, as they walked into the 
highway, ‘‘have you forgiven that question? I 
most humbly beg pardon for asking it.” 

**T don’t know,” said Jessie. 

“Do you suppose I could imagine you capable 
of what it implied? It was a slip of the tongue. 
Be merciful and regard it as such.” 

‘* You must promise to do better in future if I 
forgive you,” said Jessie. 

‘*T ean hardly promise anything for the future,” 
he said earnestly. ‘I have been making all sorts 
of bold resolutions, but I am afraid my only safety 
after to-day lies in cowardly flight.” 

Jessie tipped her little parasol so that her face 
might lie in its shadow and hide the tale of dis- 
appointment it was telling. 

‘* It cannot be necessary to explain to you,” he 
said. ‘‘ You know how intense social prejudices 
are in this little ancient village of ours, and 
that the mere fact of my being a Jackson off 
sets every thing to my advantage. You must 
realize how impossible it is for us to be friends 
here.” 

** Do you think I am mean enough to care what 
people say ’” said Jessie. ‘‘I despise their nar- 
rowness.” 

‘*But you cannot defy your father and mother, 
and I am sure that they would disapprove of me 
totally.” 

‘ Call this evening and see, won't you? 
Jessie. 

‘*T shall be most happy to make the trial,” he 
answered. 

In the evening he was presented to the heads of 
the family, and made a favorable impression— 
which was overwhelmed in the subsequent horror 
of discovering his origin. 

‘*T met him at an elegant party at Mrs. Ripley’s, 
mama,” said Jessie, *“*and he is thought every- 
thing of there. He is a perfect gentleman.” 

**Quite impossible,” said mamma. 

“American aristocracy is too absurd,” said 
Jessie. 

‘* Never mind !” said the little judge decisively. 
‘Don’t encourage the young man’s attentions. 
That is all !” 

For three days Jessie contented herself with 
frequenting the front windows and looking up 
the street the way that he would come until she 
saw him, then down the street the way he went 
until she had watched him out of sight. But on 
the fourth day her restlessness was beyond con- 
trol, and she went out to find him. After roving 
hither and thither she met him roving hither and 
thither. 

‘**T was looking for you,” he said lightly. 

‘**T was looking for you,” she said lightly. 

But they both spoke in solemn earnest. 

They took a long, long walk. They talked of 
many things, spoke of the end that might be 
awaiting their pleasant friendship, and made 
themselves believe that it was a _ possibility. 
There were intervals when they said nothing and 
were perfectly happy in the mere sense of near- 
ness. 

When they were almost home John noticed 
that Jessie’s eyes searched the neighborhood of 
the house anxiously. 

‘Perhaps I had better say good-afternoon at 
this corner,” said he. 

‘*Perhaps so,” she answered, understanding. 

‘* And I had better not call this evening ?” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Jessie, her face all down- 
cast. 

‘“There’s going to be a concert at Bradley Hall 
to-night. Id like to ask you to go,” he said 
desperately. 

“Do!” said Jessie. 
to accept.” 

** Will you ”” 

“Yes.” 

Wild was the storm at the tea table when Jessie 
announced her plans for the evening; and it was 
in direct disobedience to commands that she 
brought a dainty opera cloak and hat down from 
her room after supper and hid them in a dusky 
corner of the parlor. Having been assured by a 
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long look in the mirror that her hair was crimped 
to perfection, and that the combined effect of her + 


pink coral and heavenly blues was overpowering, 
she sat down and tried to read. 

Papa and mamma came in shortly and sat down. 

As the important hour drew near Jessie’s eyes 
made frequent journeys to the clock, and when 
the door bell rang she threw down her book and 
rushed over to her father. 

‘*Papa, please don’t be rude to Mr. Jackson,” 
she said. ‘‘ Ill promise not to accept another in- 
vitation if you'll only let me go this time.” 

‘You are not to appear in Bradley Hall with 
him,” said her mother. ‘I shall speak to him 
inyself.” 

‘* J shall speak to him,” said her father. 

But when Mr. Jackson appeared in the parlor 
with his six feet of stature, his breadth of shoul- 
ders, his dignity of mien, his courtly self-possession, 
and with even the elegant air of repose that Mrs. 
Clark considered the prerogative of good blood, 
neither papa nor mamina was brave enough to 
speak as they had intended. 

They said good evening civilly. Mrs. Clark re- 
marked that they were having lovely weather, 
papa became abstracted in his Tribune, and Jessie 
tossed on her hat and cloak and ran into the hall. 

When Mr. Jackson had said his adieu he found 
her waiting on the front steps. 

** Are you going without me ?” he asked. 

‘““No, but do let’s hurry,” she answered ; and 
when Mr. Jackson reached the gate he found her 
waiting there. 

‘If we're to have a game of tag please give me 
warning and let me take breath for it,” he said. 
‘** Wait a moment, Miss Jessie, and let me put you 
in respectably.” 

But she had jumped up and taken her seat in 
the carriage, and Mr. Jackson, laughing, followed 
her, sat down vis ¢ vis and closed the door. 

‘*Now tell me what you were running away 
from,” he said ; ‘‘ me ?” 

**O, no !” said Jessie. 

“Goblins? Don't you think I'm big enough to 
protect you ?” 

Jessie shook her head in answer to the first 
question. 

‘““What then? You weren't afraid of being 
caught and taken back, were you ’” 

Jessie nodded. 

‘*So you are breaking the the fifth command- 
ment,” said Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ That's the trouble.” 

A great, deep sigh made answer, and Jessie was 
conscious of a quick movement that brought 
John nearer her, when she drew back in a corner. 
John did likewise, and they rode on in silence to 
the end of the way, silently walked up the stairs 
together and silently entered and faced the audi- 
ence. 

But there was a perceptible disregard of silence 
in certain neighborhoods when they appeared to- 
gether. Lively whispers flew around among 
Jessie’s astonished friends. The wise mothers 
expressed unqualified horror, but the sentimental 
littfe daughters declared that they looked lovely 
together anyway, and that he was elegant if he 
was common. 

John and Jessie saw none of these things until 
they had been seated several minutes. Then 
three disagreeable facts came to their notice: that 
they were being looked at and talked about, and 
that a row of young Jacksons was stationed 
across the aisle. John thanked Heaven that they 
were nothing nearer than second cousins, but he 
gently execrated them for being even that when 
he saw the appropriative smiles with which they 
regarded him. They were labelled canaille as 
plainly as if a placard on each of them had stated 
it. So essentially underbred, and yet so full of 
cousinly complacency ! 

For the first time since their friendship began 
Jessie felt a keen sense of shame in regard to it. 
Her aristocratic little soul rose up in arms. She 
could feel her eyes flashing at those creatures 
over the way, and she knew that she was elevat- 
ing her nose beyond the limits prescribed by eti- 
quette. 

She forgot for a moment how much better she 
liked the man at her side than any one else in the 
world, and only remembered that he wasa Jackson. 
But as soon as Jessie withdrew her scorn from 
the cousins, and stole a look at his face, she re- 
membered nothing in the world but that she liked 
him. If this unfortunate kinship hurt her, how 
much more must it hurt him, she thought. She 
saw that his face was set in hard lines, and it 
made her perfectiy miserable to think that he was 
unhappy. Soshe touched his arm with the tip of 
her finger. Then he looked down and answered 
her sinile with another, and the cousins troubled 
them no more, 

(To be concluded.) 
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TWIN MEMORIES. 


By M. McK. C. 


{ IS just a year since thou wert sent, 
A precious burden to my arms, 
A blessing bringing sweet content, 
A promise of what unknown charms! 


And thou didst grow in loveliness ; 
Earth held no fairer thing than thou, 
Nor aught with greater power to bless 
The heart that mourns above thee now. 


Thou wast a comforter to me— 
An angel lying on my breast; 

E’en the first word that fell from thee 
Was echo of a world more blest; 


* Happy,” thou saidst, and all day long, 
With joyous smile and love-lit eyes, 
Still speaking in thy native tongue, 
Still mindful of thy native skies. 


My little one, they claimed thee soon! 
A short nine months had grown complete 
When God recalled the priceless boon 
That made my living here so sweet. 


There was another day of birth: 

The bonds that held thy soul were riven ; 
There was a hushed farewell on earth, 

A joyful welcoming in heaven. 


And yet I have not lost thee, love; 

Thy blue eyes look upon me still: 
Thy happy tones fall from above, 

And all my heart with longings thrill. 


Deep in that heart thy being sank ; 
Nor death itself could tear it thence: 
A holy draught my spirit drank 
From that clear fount ef innocence. 


And what is holy cannot die, 

The heaven of heavens will give it room, 
And up to you my thoughts can fly, 

My beauteous blossoms from the tomb! 


My babies twain, by death made one! 
Sweet sisters, hand in hand you go, 
And oft together look upon 
Father and mother still below. 


We feel your kisses soon and late, 
Our hearts embrace you yet again, 

And knowing of your blest estate, 
We do not cherish selfish pain. 


Upon your little graves we stréew 

Our fairest flowers for this birth day; 
Fair but soon fading—types of you 

In your bright-blcoming, short-lived stay. 


And other garlands we lay there, 

Woven of flowers that breathe perfume, 
Culled from a garden strangely fair, 

And like youin immortal bloom. 


The faith that looks beyond the grave, 
The hope that patiently can live, 
The love that death itself can brave, 
These are the flowers our hearts shall give. 


Ana we will think, till we shall come, 
Of you as kept in God's right hand, 
And of the love which fills our home 
With angels from our household band. 
June 27th, 1876. 





THE CHURCH AND THE STAGLE. 
By EpwaArpD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 
HAT operas and theaters, as they now exist, 
should, to any considerable extent, secure the 
patronage of church-members is scarcely credible. 
Yet a Jarge class in Christian Europe and Ameriea 
depend upon them for entertainment. 

The impersonation of healthful, moral senti- 
ments, the acting of characters that are true and 
noble, like the charms of virtue, may stimulate 
benevolence and impress lessons of truth and 
goodness. Thus directed, the stage would become 
a valuable educator, and, by diffusing intelligence 
and inculeating morality, would make itself 
worthy of general patronage. But is it to-day 
such an educator in Catholic Rome, Paris and 
Vienna, or Protestant Berlin, London, New York 
or Boston ? 

‘* We question,” says a popular journalist, ‘ if 
any one who knows much about what may be 
called the dramatic instinct in human nature 
seriously doubts that the stage is destined to play 
an important part in the instruction and amuse- 
ment of all future generations. In proportion as 
the good hate it, it flourishes by the patronage of 
the bad and the ignorant. Its power is not dis- 
puted, but a large portion of the Christian world 
‘is content to let Satan monopolize it.” Another 
secular journalist of high repute thinks ‘‘ the 
church and the stage should no longer be at 
swords’ points. They should work together for 
the largest development of the latent good of the 
stage. The managers, the ministers and the 
theater-going members of their congregations 
could accomplish all needed reform.” 

But what can ministers and churches be ex- 
pected to do in connection with the managers to 
secure these reforms? Is it strange that a large 
portion of the Christian world should ‘‘ hate” a 
monopoly which flourishes by the patronage of 
the bad and the ignorant? Would their loving it 





reform it? Why do the good generally shun it, 
except that it fosters the lower and grosser pas- 
sions, and tends rather to the injury of society 
than its improvement ? Without a radical reform, 
the attendance of church-goers would increase 
the evil, by lending their sanction to what would 
still be a monopoly of Satan. Shall the church, 
then, demand, in its peculiar interests, a Chris- 
tian stage, and a class of writers and actors illus- 
trative of Christian life and morals? This would, 
indeed, be an advanced position for theaters, and, 
if secured, a ‘‘development of the latent good of 
the stage,” by making it a powerful ally of the 
pulpit. But is this practicable? Can the church 
obtain a stage that is really in the interests of 
Christianity ’ It has not yet been able to do it. 
Can it secure one that is pure and safe’? Some 
are hopeful of this; but experiments have not 
been attended with encouraging results. The 
very few managers and actors who have been 
most intent on reformation, as Macready in Lon- 
don, Booth in New York, have signally failed in 
their efforts. 

An accomplished American tragedian, who has 
acted in the chief cities of the United States, was 
recently asked, ‘‘ What is the condition of the 
stage in this country?” ‘* Low, very low.” ‘‘Is 
there hope of improvement?” ‘‘ Very little: I 
about despair of it.” The lord chamberlain of 
London lately issued a cireular to theatrical 
managers in the city to secure an abatement of 
the scandal caused by the indecent dances and 
immodest dress which form so prominent a part 
of the entertainments at theaters. 

The uncultivated masses, with a certain por- 
tion of the cultivated, who keep aloof from the 
churches, and seek sensuous delight rather than 
intellectual and moral improvement, now as ever, 
are the chief supporters of the stage. These 
would not patronize a Christian or even a moral 
drama any more than they do the churches, but 
would run a rival under the old monopoly. Pro- 
prietors and managers, from their profession as 
money-making caterers, will provide what grati- 
fies the public appetite and stimulates it—a voca- 
tion utterly at variance with that of ministers. 
The world is as eight to one of the church, and 
if all church-goers were theater-goers, what 
chance would the one have to rule in a bill of fare 
against the eight’? and that, too, where tastes 
differ so widely, and where all, the best and the 
worst, must take what is set before them, be it 
good or bad ? 

No! the place for the church, if she would break 
down this monopoiy of evil, or seriously weaken 
it, is outside of it, and not inside; is above, and 
not on its level. Can she rely for advice on secu- 
lar journalists, who are its patrons, and in its 
paid interests as advertisers, against her own best 
teachings and the maxims of some of the wisest 
moralists and philosophers? Is it not the same 
old world-enticing voice, ‘‘ Conform! conform !” 
in the place of the Master's *‘ Be ye transformed”)? 

Plato says, ‘* Public theatricals are dangerous 
to morality.” Aristotle: ‘* They should be entire- 
ly forbidden to young people as unsafe.” Ovid, 
even, advised Augustus, the Roman emperor, to 
suppress theaters ‘‘as a grand source of corrup- 
tion.” Archbishop Tillotson found the stage in 
his day ‘‘a nursery of vice,” and called it *‘ the 
devil's chapel,” as our secular journalist calls it, 
because of what he considers the neglect of the 
church, Satan’s monopoly. 

Under the influence of the Reformation, the 
civil authorities of Geneva prohibited public the- 
atricals at a time when a celebrated diplomat de- 
clared Geneva, in point of intelligence, to be ‘* the 
fifth part of the world—a grain of musk that per- 
fumes all Europe.” Voltaire characterizes this 
action as narrow and superstitious ; and D’Alem- 
bert regretted that ‘‘the austerity of tradition 
had deprived the city of the manifold advantages 
of a theater.”* Rousseau, on the other hand, a 
native of Geneva, himself a writer at one time for 
the stage, and with every motive for its defense 
except his convictions of its evil tendency, replied 
that ‘‘the moral effect of the stage can never be 
salutary, in itself, while it may easily become 
pernicious; that the habit of frequenting the 
theater, the cost in money, the waste in time, and 
all the other accessory conditions, apart from the 
morality of the matter, are bad things in them- 
selves, absolutely and in every circumstance.” 
Macready would not allow his daughters to attend 
the theater, even where he was the chief actor. 
‘*T have a fear,” he said, ‘‘lest they should imbibe 
a liking for the wretched art which I am wasting 
my life upon.” Surely he is a trustworthy witness 
and competent judge. 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the Inner 





Mission of the German Evangelical Church, 
speaking of the influence of the Berlin theaters 
on public morals, the directors say: “It is an 
every-day occurrence in many of the theaters that 
the interests of morality are entirely lost in the 
presentation of piquant entertainments. The 
glorifying of dissoluteness upon the boards, as is 
done, can only furnish the most dangerous assist- 
ance towards the demoralization of life. That 
the smaller theaters, where the poorer public are 
entertained every evening for a few groschen, 
should imitate their example is not at all surpris- 
ing.” ‘“*The effects.of the Berlin theater can be 
traced far in the interior of Germany in the imi- 
tations found in other cities, and in the destrue- 
tive influences of such imitations exerted upon 
social life.” 

Notwithstanding this varied testimony to the 
evil tendency of public theatricals, certain moral- 
ists give them their advocacy and patronage. 
Some ministers of the Gospel, and university pro- 
fessors and students—more in Germany, France, 
and England than in America—are habitual or 
occasionad spectators. Humboldt, seeing a Ger- 
man preacher one night at the theater, exclaimed: 
‘*What ! is that pietist here? It shows how little 
he believes what he preaches.” 

A considerable class of fashionable church- 
members have no scruples in attending, with their 
children, such places of amusement, and make no 
apology for it. Others, from deference to a whis- 
pering conscience or to a purer public senti- 
ment, do not like to be known as indulging in 
such scenes, and seek concealment. Christian 
women, visiting the city, find the theater and op- 
era, but miss the religious lecture and the prayer- 
meeting. Young men make their way to these 
sensuous attractions who do not often to the 
Christian Association meetings. 

Have these disciples sufficiently considered the 
history of theafricals as a publie institution ? 
Are they quite sure that its main influence is for 
Christ and not against him ? that in this indorse- 
ment they are doing what pleases him, what helps 
to advance his kingdom of purity and self-denying 
love in themselves, and makes their example 
worthy of imitation by their fellow disciples and 
others whom they eould lead to Him who wishes 
to save his followers from even the appearance of 
evil ? 





HOW AUNT PATTY MADE MUFFINS. 
A RECIPE WORTH PRESERVING. 
By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


HEY were exceptionally good ones on one 

particular morning, and as I took down the 
recipe for making them from her own gracious 
lips I give it to you in her exact words. 

I had been up since five o'clock on a dewy sum- 
mer morning, out in a fork of a spacious elm-tree 
studying my lessons. From the school-room 
across the yard came the ‘ding dang” of the old 
piano, made in Cornhill, though whether Corn- 
bill, London, or Cornhill, Boston, I have always 
been at a loss to determine. It was nearly a hun- 
dred years old, and very feeble and thin-voiced 
indeed. From the parlor issued sounds of more 
‘“‘advanced” music of the older pupils, which 
reached seven octaves, and therefore needed the 
stretch of the best piano. 

Out in the summer-house sat a group of girls 
busy over lessons. On the school-house porch sat 
another knot of students, while I occupied the 
fork of the elm overshadowing the front porch. 

‘*Anywhere, anywhere out of the” house was 
our endeavor on this enchanting morning. The 
air was sweet with the odors of rose and honey- 
suckle ; the mocking-birds in the apple-trees were 
distracting in their extravagance of song. Far 
away the Blue Ridge was visible along the distant 
line of the horizon, and a stone’s throw before us 
stood the enchanting pine woods, the solemn 
cathedral of nature, where we loved to wander 
the whole year through. The ‘‘dim religious 
light” was perfect there, the sighing wind made 
symphonies grander than the highest art can pro- 
duce, while the brook babbled, the spice-trees and 
violets and dogwood blossomed there. It was a 
place not to be resisted except upon severe com- 
pulsion. 

Altogether, the morning had been a trying one. 
To resist all these seductions of nature and to 
study tiresome lessons for three hours before 
breakfast was a trying ordeal. But such was the 
régime of our home school in Southern Virginia 
before the war. The family who had the greatest 
number of children in a given neighborhood 
would employ a teacher, taking to board the 
daughters of families near by, 
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When the eight o'clock breakfast was an- 
nounced there was a fine array of appetites ready 
tor it. Perhaps that had something to do with 
the goodness of the muffins, but they were always 
Aunt Patty’s specialty. 

‘IT am going to get Aunt Patty's recipe for 
making muffins,” said I, buttering my fourth one. 

“Ah, if you find out how Paty makes her 
muffins, or anything else indeed, I shall be 
obliged to you,” said my aunt. 

‘* Why ,won't she tell anybody I asked. 

‘* 7 never can get anything out of her,” said my 
aunt, ‘‘ but perhaps you can.* I wish you would 

ry,” she answered, smiling significantly. 

‘Accordingly, after breakfast 1 proceeded to the 
kitchen, a dusky structure of logs, with wide fire- 
place and smoke-stained rafters. Under the 
kitchen-table stood a coop of young turkeys, 
hatched while the mornings were too cool to 
admit of their being allowed to run atlarge. It 
was a handy place to feed them in, and they were 
now grown fat and lusty under the fostering care 
of Aunt Patty, and ready to be transferred to the 
yard as soon as Uncle Ezekiel found time to do so. 
“The bread tray and muffin bowl, both wooden 
and of dazzling whiteness, formed a strange con- 
trast to the general murkiness and dirt of the 
kitchen. For black cooks are firm believers in 
economy of force, and, while they keep their 
cooking utensils scrupulously clean, will not 
spend time and strength in the kitchen at large. 

‘““Wha’s de use?” Aunt Patty would say to all 
such reformatory hints. ‘* Wash'll be roun’ byuh 
elutt’n up soon’s I get clured out. “Tain’t no sort 
o’ use.” 

‘“*Now, Aunt Patty,” I began, seating myself in 
her own favorite old chair, and producing peucil 
and paper, ‘‘I want to get the recipe for making 
those muffins. I mean to make some when I get 
home. I never tasted anythinggso good in my 
life.” 

‘“‘You g’ long, Miss Jinny !” said Aunt Patty, 
chuckling over the flattery, yet quite aware that 
she was too much for me; *‘ you better ¢” long an’ 
study your polly-bou-franchays, and not come 
hyub a-botherin’ me.” 

‘But I want to get the recipe, Aunt Patty. 
Everybody likes to give recipes of their famous 
dishes. Ladies always do.” 

‘* Well, I spec I ain’t noways a lady, Miss Jinny, 
an’ I ain't got no sort o° time to tend to yer. Miss 
Mav'll be along in a minnit to go to de smoke- 
house. and I kyahn’t stop fer yer foolin’, no how.” 

‘QO pshaw! Aunt Patty.” I began, ** you could 
tell me while you're making all that fuss. 
now, hurry ; it’s almost school-time.” 

** Now, honey, douv’t yer see I’m -drefful busy ? 
Got to make up all dis yere dough into pones fer 
de men”: and Aunt Patty tossed a ball of ecorn- 
meal dough rapidly from one hand to the other, 
after the manner of an expert. 

‘‘Look out, Aunt Patty!” said I, as the dough 
traversed space ; ** you'll let that fall.” 

** Now, chile,” said she in offended dignity, ‘‘ I’se 
done been makin’ pones fore you was bawn. I 
ean tend to dese yere, I reckon.” 

“Well, [hope you are going to make some for 
our snack.* Ham and ash-cake and buttermilk 
are just delicious. But you haven't told me vet 
how to make corn muffins. Come, I am waiting.” 

‘‘Kyahn't, chile, kyahn’t do it no how: de 
witches would git into my bread and muffins an’ 
everything ef I tole anybody how I made ’em.” 

‘Well, now, you know I don’t believe that any 
more than you do, Aunt Patty,” striking out on a 
new base of operations. “I'll give you some 
chocolate creams if you'll tell me,” with my hand 
promisingly in my pocket. 

‘* Will yer—sho ‘nuff, honey? Well, now, dat is 
han’some, an’ ef you'll jes’ gimme dem choklates 
I'll tell ye right off, witches or no witches. Yer 
see,”"—biting into the chocolate drop, which 
looked as much as possible like her own black 
face and white teeth,—* Yer see, 1 jes’ gets all my 
grejunces——” 

‘*Grejunces ! what are grejunces ?” I was obliged 
to ask. 

‘** Laws, chile, don’ yer know what grejunces is, 
an’ you a stud’n yer polly-bou-franchays and all 
dem things ?” 

‘**Do you mean ingredients ?” I asked. 

“Yes, I do; I means jus’ dat. Well, I gets all 
ny grejunces together byub on dis yere table——” 

But what are the ingredients, Aunt Patty? 
That is just what I want to know,” said I. 

‘Now, chile, be still; Ig:yahn't never tell yer if 
yer keeps interruptin’.” 


Come 





* Snack is the Virginia word for luncheon. 





‘*But I only wanted to know what you put into 
the muffins,” said I, rather meekly, for she had 
my last chocolate drop. 

*“T puts de grejunces, I tell yer,—I just puts 
‘em all into dis yere mixin’ bowl, an’ I stirs ‘em 
ail up together wid dis yere big wooden spoon, 
and den I bakes em; and now, honey (swallow- 
ing the last chocolate cream), run along, cos dar’s 
de school-bel] a-ringin’, and Miss Mary's a-comin’ 
to give out dinner. Like as not you'll forget all I 
done tole yer fore night. °“Tain’t no sort 0° use 
to try to tell ye how I makes anything.” 

This is just how Aunt Patty makes corn muffins; 
and they are delicious, I assure you. 





INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, 
By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


UTSIDE rainy, gloomy, cold: 

( Inside comforts manifold; 
Dame in cashmere, fur and silk, 
Folding fingers white as milk; 
Furrowed brow and lips a pout, 
Frowning at the storm without; 
Outside lady—grace untold; 
Inside, gloomy, cross and cold. 


Shabby girl in street outside, 
Earning bread with honest pride, 
Pleasant face no rain can spoil, 
Fingers red with frequent toil; 
Threadbare cloak and leaky shoe, 
Inside brave heart, cheer and true 
Lady, angels in the storm 

Nestle in the heart that’s warm. 





THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
By Exvrort McCormick. 


“A nameless city in a distant sea, 
White as the changing walls of faerie. 


O say that in ordinary human experience hope 
survives disappointinent, and that the cruel- 
est griefs are assuaged by the balm of expectation, 
is perhaps no wore than a truism. And yet it is 
this truth that solves for us the problem of suffer- 
ing, and that enables men and women whose 
lives might otherwise be crushed to take up ‘the 
burden of life” again and bear it patiently unto 
the end. 

And if this be said of the race, it may with 
equal fitness apply to the parents of the race, 
whose loss of paradise was the initial disappoint- 
ment of mankind, and to whom the bitter con- 
sciousness of exile must bave been almost an 
intolerable burden. We cannot imagine, indeed, 
that any compensation would adequately make 
up for the estate of which they had been deprived: 
but it is, no doubt, a fact that the dawning of 
hope in their hearts went far to mitigate the sense 
of deprivation. 

Nor is it difficult to determine what was the ob- 
ject of their hope. As all their notions of happi- 
ness were derived from their torfeited estate, it 
was but natural that they should look forward 
either to its recovery or to an entrance upon some 
other condition of equal felicity. 

Accordingly, as the world moved on and this 
feeling deepened, and as the Garden of Eden be- 
came more and more a thing of the past, and as- 
sumed, both as to its history and location, a 
shadowy form, men’s winds were less occupied, 
perhaps, with regret thau with this anticipation 
of something in the future which should become 
to them the fruition of hope and the consummia- 
tion of desire. 

It is doubtful, however, with what degree of 
certainty this expectation was linked, or how re- 
mote seemed its fulfillment, or whether it did not 
look to an abode of bliss assumed to’ be already 
existing somewhere upon the undiscovered por- 
tions of this earth, rather than to a paradise in 
the world to come . 

The tendency, indeed, to locate paradise here 
in this world has always been very strong. Men 
have never been willing to give up the idea that 
the stream of bliss does flow somewhere within 
human reach, and have sought with infinite pains 
to discover its source, conceiving all the time that 
they would find it here on earth, even though 
they might have to seek for it in the remotest 
and most anlikely quarters of the sphere. 

It is told, for instance, in the Arabian legends, 
that the earthly paradise exists somewhere in the 
Kast, on the summit of a mountain of jacinth. In 
like manner the traditions of the Brahmins place 
it on top of the golden mountain Meru, encircled 
by the river Ganges. The testimony of the Chi- 
nese fixes its location on the summit of the Hou- 
anlun chain; while other Eastern nations bave 
ascribed to it a situation no less uncertain of ac- 
cess, and still guarded against human approach 
by the avenging sword. 





The speculative tendency of the Middle Ages 
was not slow to seize upon these oriental fictions, 
and upon others still less credible, and to locate 
the earthly paradise with great exactness and 
amazing improbability in the least accessible 
parts of the Asiatie mountain region. 

This tendency, while it seemed to be warranted 
by Scripture testimony and sanctioned by the 
fathers of the church, did not, however, exhaust 
all the current speculations on the subject. An- 
other class of traditions, quite as authentic, and 
looking for the terrestrial paradise entirely in an- 
other direction, identified itself with the Atlantie 
Ocean west of the S raits of Gibraltar, which at 
that time marked ‘he boundary line between geo- 
graphical certainty and speculation. The region 
of which these fables treat is described as a shad- 
owy and wystic tsiand—a place of perpetual sum- 
mer and ceaseless joys, containing palaces of 
glass, unfading flowers, the fountain of youth, 
cloudless sky, and a never-setting sun. 

Tennyson, in his ‘* Passing of Arthur,” repre- 
sents it as 

™ the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where talls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Devp-meadowed. happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows, crowned with summer sea.” 


‘* Expeditions,” says Washington Irving, ‘‘would 
launch.forth from the Canaries to explore this 
land of promise. For a time its sun-gilt peaks 
and shadowy promontories would remain distinct- 
ly visible ; but, in proportion as the voyagers ap- 
proached, peak and promontory would gradually 
fade away until nothing would remain but blue 
sky above and deep blue water below.” 

It is very probable, indeed, that any of the 
early navigators started out on their trans- 
Atlantic expeditions with the purpose of dis- 
covering this paradisaical region, or, as in the 
case of Ponce de Leon, of ascertaining the source 
of the Fountain of Life. Noris it unlikely that 
many of them, having reached these shores, went 
to their graves in the amiable delusion that they 
had actually attained the object of their search. 

In one of the Norse traditions bearing upon 
this subject, the story is told that a certain Ice- 
lander on visiting Vineland, which is unques- 
tionably the eastern coast of Massachusetts or 
Rhode Island, brought away from thence two 
children, who related that out in the ocean, near 
their home, was a land where people walked 
about in flowing white robes, singing processional 
psalms. This is no doubt linked with that later 
belief respecting the Isle of the Puritans, the 
chiming of whose spectral bells is said, some- 
times, to be faintly audible to the fishermen off 
Salem or Nahant. This region is believed to 
have been visited by the saintly Summerfield, 
whose wonderful eloquence still echoes in the 
hearts of men, and the memory of whose holy 
life makes it not improbable that his visions of 
the unseen world were clear beyond ordinary hu- 
man experience. 

Now with respect to these two classes of myths, 
the one relating to an Eastern, the other to a 
Western paradise; it may properly be inferred, 
from what has been said, that they are based upon 
somewhat differing conceptions of the same sub- 
ject. 

In the Asiatic fables, for instance, we have in- 
accessible mountains, sentinel angels, and absence 
of human life, all of which recall the original 
Garden of Eden after the fall, and indicate that 
human thought, in contemplating a new paradise, 
identified it wholly with the old. 

But in the Western stories we have another 
tendeney of thought, seeming to deal but little 
with retrospect of this character. These treat of 
rich verdure, dazzling light, mansions of glass, 
glittering palaces, songs of gladness, white robed 
people, perpetual youth and perennial bliss. 

In these conceptions of paradise, its gates, no 
longer guarded by the cherubim, are opened to 
reveal the joys within ; its bowers of amaranth 
never lose their immortal brilliance ; its pastures 
are always green, and its waters still; the waves 
lap gently on its peaceful shore ; its light shines 
far across the sea of time, inviting ‘‘ weary souls 
to come”; its seraphic strains, “like bells at 
evening pealing,” fall musically on the listening 
ear; and its streets evermore are thronged with 
““a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and people, and kindred, and 
tongues, clothed with white robes and palms in 
their hands.” 

So that these tales become not so much remi- 
niscences of Eden as foreshadowings of the new 
Jerusalem, finding their fullest expressions in the 
glowing visions of the apocalypse. 
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I have called it an undiscovered country : by 
this Ido not mean that mortals have altogether 
failed to catch glimpses of its brightness, but that 
their search has been like that of 

; ‘ “the English Knight 

Who had the earthly paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of those that dwelt therein, 
But entered not, being hindered by bis sin.” 

And so, while glimmerings of the celestial radi- 
ance inay sometimes have dawned upon the en- 
raptured sense, it is not until the vestiges of 
earth are put away that the gates stand open to 
the seeking soul. Yet the way is not long, nor is 
there any cause to weary in the search, or to ap- 
prehend the final transition. 

* Be the road short, and be the gate near-- 
Shall a short road tire, or a strait gate appal? 
The loves that meet in paradise shall cast out fear, 
And paradise hath room for you and me and all.” 





A CITY SUNSET. 
By Jenny M. Burr. 

CYUNSET in the city is mostly a matter of the 
kJ upper story. Below in the streets, crowded 
with home-going working-people and business 
men, there is hardly a trace of it. Fresh air, 
trees, flowers and birds do not make the difference 
between country and city so much as openness 
and horizon. When one climbs to the housetop 
on a summer evening, one doesn’t wonder that 
the Orientals lived so wuch on the roofs of their 
dwellings. It appears now the most enviable 
mode of living. Better than we moderns, the Ori- 
ental understood how to live in the city and the 
country at the same time. For mere sky is coun- 
try in itself, being generally not simply breadth 
and height, but variety of form and color. 

To ascend from the basement dining-room, 
where one is shut up to the clatter of knives and 
forks, and to glimpses of heels vanishing on the 
pavement, up four or five flights of stairs to the 
flat roof, is an exhilarating experience ; one could 
hardly ask for a greater excitement. To the un- 
accustomed, it is like getting into another world. 
And the sunset is seen there in its perfection. 

There are no hills whose tops have caught the 
golden or purple light, leaving their bases in 
heavy shadow ; but the wide world of lofty roofs, 
chimneys and spires receives the flood of color, 
leaving narrow, high-walled streets all the darker 
by contrast. Sharp lines of division between 
ruddy gold above and somber shadow below are 
marked on brown stone fronts and brick side- 
walls. The light falls under the cornices of roofs 
and window-projections ; it glints on the highest 
panes, and brings out the gay colors of awnings. 
Here and there some taller building that turns all 
its near neighbors into dwarfs is a body of glori- 
ous color half way to the pavement, all its win- 
dows aflame, and half its weight and solidity 
gone. The darkest, most ponderous material bas 
a soft, airy look in this tinted light, and certain 
edifices in the distance look like buildings of en- 
chantment. 

But a near church-spire looks, somehow, loftier 
than it did from the ground, Standing on the 
dizzy edge of the roof, one bas a shuddering sense 
of the awful height somebody climbed when it 
was built. It is like one’s ideal of goodness, which 
seems higher after one has been climbing awhile 
than it did before starting. Spires in the distance 
float in soft splendor, and strike less terror to the 
soul than the one near, under which perhaps one 
worships on Sunday. A gilded cross or ball a 
the top is a*flashing speck in the air. 

There is a great deal in favor of brick besides 
durability and cheapness. The rich color in it 
never shows to so good advantage as at sunset. I 
remember a large photograph of an Old-World 
palace-front. The glory of the picture was the 
woudertul flood of light which fell upon the old 
wall, and which the artist had caught and fixed 
with his camera. It was less like a picture than 
the real light. In a brilliant sunset, the long rows 
of red brick catch not only the light, but give 
back color for color out of their own rich re- 
sources. At sunset a dull brick house need not 
be ashamed by the side of its white marble neigh- 
bor; and even at noon an artist shows his taste 
by choosing it for his picture. 

But a city sunset trom the housetop is some- 
thing much more than a wide world of illuminated 
brick and marble. The clear perspective gives 
ove a fresh sense of that multitude of dwellings 
that stretch away for miles. The distance is not 
perhaps wore near, but for a long way before one 
every object above the flat surface stands out dis- 
tinct and individual. Une can almost count the 
chimneys in a straight line as far as they reach. 
Numberless objects start into life out of what is 
ordinarily a vague monotony, and there is a deli- 





cate refinement in all outlines that makes even an 
ungainly chimney something less prosaic than 
usual. 

What surprises one most is the number of peo- 
ple that come into view. One never appreciates 
so keenly what aerial creatures men and women 
are. Their fancy for balloons and flying-machines 
is far from being the only proof of it. One finds 
that a vast amount of business goes on upon the 
roofs. Lines of drying clothes suggest the wash 
erwoman, if she doesn’t herself appear in the sun- 
light. As she lifts her arms to the line, she has 
the air of being suspended herself, and it isn’t 
difficult to imagine ber one of the calico dresses 
she has been cleansing. Men stand on ladders 
thrown against chimneys, or walk giddily on the 
edges of roofs. Others are perched on division- 
walls, and comfortably catch the evening breeze. 
Whole families are out to watch the sunset. They 
all look small and insignificant, and one wonders 
that they can be of much account in the world. 
Seen against the sky, in this transforming light, 
all objects lose something of their solidity, as if, 
one fancies, to correspond with the element in 
which they are seen. 

It is interesting to identify places and buildings 
from the roof. The most familiar of them look 
half-strange from this standpoint. Without the 
striking landmarks impossible to mistake, one 
would be quite lost on one’s own housetop. It is 
a good place to find out how little one knows of 
one’s everyday haunts. 

But while we are studying topography the illu- 
mination begins to fade. The magnificence of 
tinted brick turns to dullness ; glorified church- 
spires are wrapped in gray haze, and their flaming 
tops are cold; myriads of objects that were so in- 
dividual, even in comparative remoteness, are 
indistinguishable, or are blotted out altogether; 
countless windows far across the river that burnt 
so fiercely are extinguished ; the clouds are cold 
and gray, and the breeze is heavy with sea mists. 
The sunset-play is over. 





ANOTHER OLD MATD. 
Br L. L. BR. 


| ie the Christian Union of July 21st there ap- 
peared an article entitled *‘An Old Maid,” 
which, though evidently written in the kindest 
spirit, it grieved me to read. 

In these days, when so many women are leading 
lives of independent usefulness, the ideal old 
maid ought surely not to be sketched as sinking 
without an effort into the position of a poor de- 
pendent. 

The ‘‘Aunt Mary” of your contributor is too 
fine a character to be lost in the nurseries of her 
relatives, ‘‘merging her identity in the lives of 
those she loves.” Every woman with the well- 
balanced mind and executive ability that Aunt 
Mary is represented as possessing owes it to so- 
ciety, and, above all, to herself, to make her 
identity felt. What should we think of a man 
who, because he did not happen to be a husband 
and father, allowed himself to be called ** Uncle 
John” by everybody, from the butcher to the 
guests of the household—his ‘* conventional name 
forgotten”? Such a social position is as degrad- 
ing to a woman as to a man, and we ought to feel 
it to be so. 

In the sketch referred to, Aunt Mary is de- 
scribed as *‘ a brave, sensible woman,” who, rather 
than marry without being truly mated, ‘‘ emerges 
alone from the songful woods (of her girlhood) 
and father, mother gone, the roof-tree crumbled 
away, the world wonders, What will Mary do 
now?” Brothers Bob and Ned and Harry, says 
our author, roll up their sleeves and go to work. 
Of course they do, and an honorable, manly 
course it is for them to pursue; and why should 
not their sister Mary do precisely the same thing, 
instead of becoming an unpaid child’s nurse, 
“dreaming in the cold moonlight” over a bunch 
of pressed violets and a packet of letters? 

There are not as many business openings for 
wowen as for men, and I do not imagine Mary to 
have been a particularly gifted woman, but will 
suppose that she had what we see in so many 
scbool-girls, a natural aptitude for figures. In 
thinking over her future, she determines to make 
this decided talent aid ber in gaining a livelihood. 
Her brother Ned, himself a bookkeeper, enters 
cordially into her plans and undertakes to teach 
her his profession. She throws her whole heart 
into the work, and is surprised to find how easily 
the fundamental rules of the art are acquired. 
After perfecting herself as far as possible without 
practical experience, she decides to try to get a 
situation, 





During this time she has been making her home 
with a married sister, studying in the morning 
and earning her board by running the sewing- 
machine in the afternoon, finishing all the spring 
sewing for the mother and children. 

Besides answerivg advertisements and telling 
her friends and acquaintances that she wants 
work, she applies personully to several large retail 
establishments where wowen are employed. One 
of these applications is successful. She is engaged 
atasiiall salary as assistant book-keeper. Finding 
after a few weeks’ trial that she gives satisfac- 
tion, she engages board in the cheap boarding- 
house where her youngest brother lives. Here 
she endures many discomforts, but the dreary 
place seems more home-like to them both be- 
cause of each other's society; and the sister’s 
companionship is a safeguard to the young man, 
shielding him from temptations that he might not 
have resisted had he been alone. 

Thus fairly launched in her career, she works 
her way up, slowly but surely, and after the first 
year or two of her apprenticeship she begins to 
save money ; for from the first it has been her ear- 
nest purpose to lay up enough to prevent her 
becoming a burden upon others in her old age. 
To accomplish this she dresses with Quaker sim- 
plicity, albeit with exquisite neatness which is in 
itself beautiful. Her friends remonstrate at first, 
but soon understand that she has decided to be a 
law unto herself in the matter of fashion. She 
finds also that her unobtrusive dress helps her to 
maintain quiet, business-like relations with her 
male employers. 

All this time her influence in the homes of her 
relatives and friends has been powerful for good. 
The unconscious respect with which she is treated 
by every one, the intelligent interest with which 
she converses on business matters, do more to 
remove from the minds of her growing nephews 
and nieces the traditidnal contempt for old maids 
than all the moralizing or appeals to their sym- 
pathies that could be addressed to them; and 
when she spends Sunday or a rare holiday at their 
homes her keen appreciation of domestic enjoy- 
ments and her loving sympathy in their pursuits 
make her a welcome guest. 

Among all the women of her acquaintance the 
fact of her self-respecting, independent life is a 
constant though unspoken argument against 
marrying merely for a home. She talks very 
little about woman's rights, although she has 
decided views on the subject, but she never neg- 
lects an opportunity of urging upon young wo- 
men left without support to manage in some way 
to pay their way as they go, as otherwise they 
will be considered recipients of charity, and will 
insensibly lose their self-respect and the respect 
of others. 

As years go on Mary makes many warm friends 
in her business relations and among the young 
women whom she has helped to independence 
with her advice and sympathy. Devoting berself 
with steadiness of purpose to her profession, she 
attains to positions of greater trust and better 
pay, so that at tifty years of age she finds herself 
the possessor of ten thousand dollars of her own 
earnings. She is now in a position to carry out 
the dream of her life, which is to own a little 
country home in some far-off village, away from 
railroads, where her little income will support her 
comfortably. Her knowledge of business enables 
her to carry out this plan intelligently. 

In her new home her influence is felt even more 
directly than in her city life. She is soon known 
and loved there. Her simple and well-ordered 
housekeeping enables her to indulge herself in 
the luxury of hospitality. Her little home is so 
bright, and Aunt Mary herself, with her varied 
experiences, so charming, that her relations, 
young and old, delight to visit her; and who can 
tell the happiness and heaJth she dispenses among 
the over-worked teachers and shop-girls of her 
acquaintance, to whom the summer visit to their 
friend is the brightest spot of the year? 

As the end of her earthly life approaches, she 
who has done so much for others does not find 
herself lonely. Relatives and friends, more than 
are necessary to nurse her in her last sickness, 
offer their loving care, and after sbe has passed 
away she is not thought of with mild regret as 
one *‘ whom we have so often snubbed and abused 
—dear, queer, unselfish, old maid Aunt Mary”— 
but her memory is held in tender reverence. The 
money she has worked for is distributed in 
legacies among many hard-working families, 
where a very little money is so great a help; 
and few peuple are remembered so long or so 
gratefully, although she lived and died—an old 
maid, 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PARLIAMENT. 
THOUSAND ISLAND PARK. 


\ JY HAT is a Sunday-school Parliament ? 

In some respects the title is a misnomer. 
For this parliament makes no laws, has no au- 
thority, represents no constituency. It is simply 
a congregation of Sunday-school workers, who 
choose a pleasant resting-place for the summer, 
far and free from fashion, where simplicity of 
dress favors health of soul, no Jess than fresh air 
and simple food favor health of body. There 
they combine their rest not truly with work, but 
with spiritual and intellectual communion, with 
attrition of mind, and with that peculiar sort of 
commingled zest and inspiration which comes 
from the interchange of views and experiences by 
earnest, diverse, yet accordant co-workers. For 
ten days, men and women consecrated to Sabbath- 
sehool work, some professional teachers and 
preachers, some who make this sacred labor their 


recreation, some grown gray in an honored and 
honorable life, some in the flush of vigorous and 


expectant youth, bave been engaged in these con- 
ferences. Canada, New England, New York, the 
far West, have all commingled here. Some solid 
topics have been solidly discussed. Within the 
past two days Dr. Payne has presented with force- 
ful argument the claim of this nation to be ealled 
Christian, and its right and duty to preserve 
Christianity in its publie institutions and its pub- 
lic teaching. Dr. Warren, of Brooklyn, has gath- 
ered and presented the oft overlooked instances 
in which the Bible has foreshadowed by its lan- 


guage the later discoveries of this century's 
science. Dr. O'Meara, of Canada, has discussed 


the needs of a new revision, and the expected 
results of that revision now goingon. Mr. Gracey, 
of Boston, has given, with illustrative charts, the 
history of the English Bible. And Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, of the Christian Weekly, has epitomized 
the principles of Biblical interpretation for the 
use of the Sunday-school teacher. These have 
been the more solid meats of the course. But the 
entremets have been quite as nutritive. and 
certainly not less palatable. Of these we may 
certainly put first the oriental lectures of A. O. 
Van Lennep. By birth a Turk, by blood an 
American, by parentage and by personal faith an 
earnest Christian, by temperament singularly 
broad minded, his interpretations of oriental life 
and character are marvelous, both in interest 
and instructiveness. He has a wardrobe which 
ought to make his fortune, if oriental seenes were 
popular on the stage. He picks up volunteers, 
whom he trains with rare facility. Every after- 
noon he gives a new scene from oriental life— 
to-day, social customs; to-morrow, an Eastern 
meal, with turbaned and loose-robed guests par- 
taking of it; the next day, the forms of worship, 
Turkish prayer, Turkish dervishes, the Turkish 
muezzin calling to prayers. Neither the sermon 
by Dr. Newton to the children nor the stereop- 
ticon pictures attracts or bolds a greater or more 
interested throng than Mr. Van Lennep enacting 
oriental life and character. 

I speak only of single features, but the inde- 
scribable influence of the social and Christian com- 
mingling has been the chief charm; and when 
the meetings closed last night we all joined with 
utmost heartiness in the tribute, well earned, to 
the leader and organizer, Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
whose engineering and organizing skill has been 
both tested and approved by this ten days’ unde- 
nominational conference. I write, too, only of 
what I have seen and heard during these last two 
days of the conference. But from what I learn 
of others I judge that the interest culminated 
when, one evening last week, Mr. Beecher spoke 
to an audience of 1,200 or 1,500 in the great tent, 
on the training of children. 

So much for the Parliament; what is the Par- 
liament House ? 

Wellesley or Wells Island is one of the largest 
of the famous Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence River. Here an association, organized for 
the purpose, bave purchased a thousand acres, 
and begun the work of preparation for camp- 
meetings. ‘Everything is new,” they tell me 
apologetically. That is, in truth, its highest eom- 
mendation. We are in the midst of nature, most 
beautiful when unadorned. There is adock where 
the river steamers land, and where at any time 
you can get a row-boat for a day’s fishing or a 
party can get a steam yacht for an hour's sail. 
There is a dining hall where you can get plain and 
simple fare, but good enough for plain livers, for 
Sladay. There are half a dozen cottages scat- 
tered through the grounds; in some one of these 
you can get aroom at 50 centsaday, The floors 





are without carpets, the walls are unplastered, 
the chairs are wooden, the beds are straw, but 
the prices are low ; everything is as yet neat and 
clean, and the company is of the most genial and 
attractive description. Or you can rent or pur- 
chase a lot and put upa tent. And thisis evi- 
dently the favorite way. These tents are scattered 
in every direction through the trees. There are 
no roads but grass roads; no paths but such as 
the feet bave made. Some of the tents have 
board floors ; afew aristocratic ones are carpeted. 
More have no floor but the earth, and no carpet 
but the grass. Croquet before the door; the ham- 
mock by its side; the fishing poles leaning up 
against a neighboring tree, indicate the favorite 
occupations. The village is one of the utmost 
simplicity ; the life is one of primitive fashion. 
And the great tent, a little removed from the 
eenter of the village, if so amorphous a com- 
munity can be called a village, gives by its exer- 
cises, morning, afternoon and evening, a gather- 
ing place, and furnishes the temporary town with 
a substitute for library, school, church and Sab- 
bath-school. 

The Parliament has adjourned ; the village re- 
mains. It furnishes an audience, but does not 
depend on the audience for its inhabitants. Fresh 
air, cool weather, simple habits, plain fare, low 
prices, and an out-of-door life are the real attrac- 
tions to the camp ground. 

Well, I said to my companion as I came away, 
if I lived in New York, which happily I do not, I 
should be strongly tempted to buy a couple of 
lots with two hundred dollars, build the shell of 
a house with a thousand more, put up a tent or 
two for the older boys, and come to Thousand 
Island Park for wy summer rest. 

THEOPHILUS. 





cligious AMelvs. 





Mr. Moody goes to Chicago first, Boston wait- 
ing for him till January. At Chicago they are prepar- 
ing to build a tabernacle for the meetings to hold over 
eight thousand people. 





Park Street Church, Boston, calls a Presbyteri- 
an pastor, Dr. Withrow, and now the latter’s church at 
Indianapolis preserves the balance of power by calling 
a Congregationalist, Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett, of Chicago. 


The commissioners of the two wings of the 
Methodist Church, North and South, have arranged 
for a joint meeting at Cape May, August 16, to see 
what can be done in the way of “removing all ob- 
stacles to formal fraternity.’’ The obstacles are said 
to be found chiefly in the occupancy of churches along 
the line between the old Slave and Free States, es- 
pecially in Virginia and Tennessee. 


Messrs. J. J. and W. Astor, sons of the late Wm. 
B. Astor, of this city, have proposed to put up a new 
altar piece in Trinity Church as a memorial to their 
father. The architectural name for the decoration is 
*‘reredos,”’ and the fact that $80,000 is to be expended 
upon it shows that it is likely to be the great feature 
of the interior. It will combine fine architecture with 
sculpture, and probably occupy the whole space be- 
hind the altar. It was a * reredos,”’ some may remem- 
ber, that not long ago created a stir in the English 
Church as being altogether too Romish, or at least 
ritualistic in its desigu and effect, and from which the 
ecclesiastical courts ordered certain portions to be re- 
moved. The Astor memorial, it is assumed, will con- 
tain no such objectionable features. 


There appears to be some sharp sparring going 
on between two or three Catholic papers in Rome on 
the Servian question, although the general leaning is 
towards the Turkish side. One journal accuses the 
Vatican with siding with the Turks because so many 
of the clergy bad invested in Turkish bonds, but 
another repels the insinuation and says: **The Pope 
and the Catholics remain neutral in the war now 
commencing upon the banks of the Lower Danube. 
If it is true that upon the one side there is the cross, 
and upon the other the crescent, it is also true that 
those who raise the cross are the allies of schismatic 
despotism and revolutionary impiety, and that behind 
them stands Russia, the implacable enemy of the 
Catholic faith. Between the Turkey of to-day, with 
her policy of religious liberty, and the Muscovite Soy- 
ereigp, the most intolerant of all despots, there can be 
no hesitation in making a choice.’’ Russia is the 
stronghold of the Greek Church, which accounts for 
Rome’s antagonism in the case. 

To young converts who never had any church 
connections, and who are anxious to know what 
church to join, the Golden Rule gives advice as fol- 
lows: **Go where you like to go. This is a matter of 
pure personal election. Consult your judgment, and 





your inclinations also. Don't be dragged nor pushed. 
Consult, in these matters, your own judgment, the 
voice of your nature, and the nevessity of the case. 
Go where you will bave the best spiritual companion- 
ship; go where you will be the most profited; above 
all, go where you most desire to go; and, wherever 
you go, stay. Some people are like snails: they carry 
their spiritual home around with them on their backs. 
You never see them twice in the same church. They 
are religious vagabonds, forever on the move, and 
without any fixed abode. Nothing short of death in 
their family gives them a pastoral connection. It is 
astonisbing bow many moribund parishiouers the pas- 
tor of a city church can bave. Thisis a wretched hab- 
it; and nothing too severe can be said in its condem- 
nation.” 


The Alliance, discoursing on the epidemie of 
failures, which, happily, is now subsiding, says: ** The 
real cause seems to rest in an over-development of the 
business idea, too much grasping, too much mentality 
along the line of material things. New Eugland is too 
full of mills which are too long, too wide, and too 
many stories high. The West is too full of too large 
farms, and too large storehouses. In brief, the coun- 
try in running after movey has run itself out of 
breath. lt should not at this time be the chief end of 
man to discover how soon again be may take the race 
course, but rather be should consider whether’ the 
ebain-lightning method is either necessary or desira- 
ble. We need to be impressed with the thought that 
we are dwellers upon the margin of eternity, and to 
remember that those who pursue wealth for wealth’s 
sake are only children running after gaudy butterflies. 
Over every counter should be written these words, 
‘Time is only a gateway.’ . All nations seem to 
be sharers in the prevailing financial distress; so too 
all should be sbarers in a living faith in the words of 
our Lord, *‘ Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the 
field which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.’”’ 


—Rev: Horatio Stebbins, D.D., was the Centen- 
pial orator at San Francisco, Cal. 

—Reyv. Dr. Joseph C. Bodwell, lately professor 
in tbe Hartford Theological Seminary, died at Mt. 
Desert, Me., on the 18th of July. 


—Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Ind., known 
for his liberal patronage of educational institutions, 
has recently given $13,000 to Ausgari College, a Swedish 
Lutheran institution of the place. Himself a Presby- 
terian, his gifts go out to Episcopal, Congregational, 
and other denominational objects. 

—Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New York, some 
time since gave $10,000 for founding a school for girls 
in Nevada, on condition thata like sum should be con- 
tributed by the citizens of that State. Bishop Whita- 
ker has succeeded in raising the required amount, and 
the school will soon open at Reno. 


—One of the founders of Mormonism, Sidney 
Rigdon, died not long since at his home in Friendship, 
N. Y. He was a leader amoug the Saints up to the 
time Brigham Young was elected President of the sect 
over him. During his last years be took to the more 
worldly occupation of lecturing on geology, and be- 
came highly respected by his neighbors. 

—Rev. F. N. Chapman, of Rocky Hill, Conn., 
a venerable Congregational minister, died at his bome, 
July 21st, at the age of seventy. He graduated at Yale 
in 1828, preached uninterruptedly in the State for 
forty years, and in the decline of life devoted bimself 
to genealogical researches. He published the genealo- 
gies of six families—Chapman, Pratt, Trowbridge, 
Buckingham, Coit and Bulkeley—and left others in 
different stages of preparation. . 


—Reyv. Dr. Burrows, a Baptist minister in the 
Southwest, has brought one or more Baptist journals 
down upou bis head, for communing with*a company 
of Campbellites, who, though regarded as a body of 
immersed believers, are Dot recognized as a brauch of 
the Baptist Church. He justifies bis course, but for 
the sake of peace will withhold from communing with 
the Campbellites again. This ought to be enough, but 
the Western Recorder insists on calling him to ac- 
count. 

—This anecdote is going the round of London 
clerical circles: A Bishop lately ordained a young 
gentleman as deacon, and then felt it necessary to 
send for the clergyman who had recommendaed him. 
**What may your lordship want with me?” “I wish, 
sir, to speak about that young man.” ‘* What young 
man, your lordship?’ ‘*Tbe young man, sir, whom I 
ordained. I want you to keep him in check. 1 had 
great difficulty, sir, in keeping him from examining 
me!” 

—A correspondent of the London Atheneum 
states that Professor Domenico Berti, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, has published, for the first time com- 
plete, the two trials of Galileo, after the original and 
authentic text, and bas added a splendid historical 
commentary. It is proved by M. Berti that Galileo 
really was condemned to the torture; but he supposes 
that the judge who condemned him was a man of kind 
feeling, and found the means of saving Galileo trom 
the horrible punishment he would otherwise have bad 
to endure, 
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CARL SCHURZ ON THE 
NOMINATIONS. 


(The prominence of Mr. Schurz as a Re- 
former, and the esteem in which his opinions 
are held by the wisest men in both parties, 
justifies us in quoting quite liberally froma 
letter lately addressed by him to Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, editor of the N. Y. Staats Zeitung.) 


‘HE history of the last few years, the 
votes in Congress, the elections in 
single States, the party organs, furnish 
indisputable evidence that a beavy 
majority of the *‘soft-money”’ element, 
and about all the lust of repudiation that 
exists, are to be found on the Democratic 
side. Now, if such a party—which still 
almost daily, as I write, shows itself 
through its majority in the House of 
Representatives hostile to hard money— 
would nevertheless have us believe that 
the bard-monuey interest would be safe 
iv its hands, it must of necessity give us, 
both by explanations and by acts, 
stronger guarantees than we should re- 
quire of a party with better antecedents. 
In order to deserve confidence, the 
Democratic Convention should at least 
have adopted a bard-money platform, 
free from all stipulations and com- 
promises, and then have pominated for 
the Presidency—and no less for the Vice- 
Presidency—caudidates whose principles 
in regard to the bard-money question 
stood beyond the reach of doubt. Less 
than this could not have been demanded. 
And what has the Democratic party 
doneinitsConvention? Afterarraigning 
the Republicans for great sinus of omission, 
chiefly to raise a dust for the conceal- 
ment of its own far worse record, it pro- 
poses as the only specific measure the 
repeal of the resumption bill of January, 
1875! 


Mr. Hayes is a thoroughly 
map, who honestly intends to practice 
what he preaches. He has shown that 
the substance of civil service reform is 
completely clear to his mind, but you 
deny bim the courage and the energy 
which are necessary in order successfully 
to meet strong opposivg influences. 
Moral courage in one thing implies moral 
courage in others. Have you considered, 
perhaps, how much moral courage must 
be inferred of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency who opposes the most powerful 
official influences of bis party by sucha 
programme? Hestandsat the beginning 
of the Campaign in which the policy of 
the candidate would dictate to him 
necessity of keeping favor with all strong 
influences of party, especially those 
already organized. Yet this candidate 
issues a manifesto which, in its compre- 
hensive and sharply-defined require- 
ments, is in itself the severest criticism 
of the existing misrule. Is this want of 
courage? This candidate says to the 
wembers of Congress that in case of bis 
election they must expect from him no 
concessions of patronage; to the officials, 
that no party services will be desired 
from them; to the politicians, that 
electioneering work will no longer be 
valid as claim to an office; to the Presi- 
dent who has been twice chosen, and was 
* willing” fora third term, that whoever 
would undertake such reforms must deny 
himself the ambition of a second term. 
The man who in the critical period before 
election has sufficient courage and fidelity 
to his convictions to issue such a mani- 
festo will also have the courage after 
election to resist whatever hostile in- 
fluences may surrouud bim. 

With these influences with which Mr. 
Hayes will have to battle I am weil 
acquainted; probably few know them 


honorable 


better. 1 undervalue their force by no 
means, but in this relation another 
element must be considered. In the 


last few years a serious movement ip 
favor of a thorough reform in the Civil 
Service has taken place within the 
Republican party; this movement has 
been fruitless. Why? Hardly so much 
because the politicians who go for spoils 
in Congress have not been willing to give 
up their patronage and the party leaders 
ther * machine,” but especially because 
the President, who is called upon to play 
ihe leading part in this reform, never 
property Kuew what Civil Service reform 
mec ut: and since his personal friends 
und us-ociites, as well as other interests, 
jay so lunch nearer to bis heart, was glad 
to conceai himself behind the opposition 
in Congress in order to defeat the reform. 
i hive sl ways been convinced that if the 
P.esident had been sincere the opposition 





might have been overcome, and the re- 
form have been carried out within the 
entire scope of the exécutive power. If 
he had done so much, Congress, under 
the pressure of a public opinion invoked 
by the President, would finally have 
accommodated itself to legislative meas- 
ures in the same direction. The better 
wing of the party would therein have 
actively seconded the President, and Mr. 
Hayes in his struggle for the fulfillment 
of bis programme would have found a 
powerful support in the same element; 
for thiselement will be particularly effeo- 
tive when it finds itself naturally ad- 
vocated in the first executive officer. 


Of my relations to the old parties I 
make po secret. I regard them exactly 
as [ used to, and I take nothing back of 
what I have said as well of the one as of 
the other. Now, as formerly, I believe 
that the sweeping away of the old party 
management, with its organized self- 
seeking, and the rebuilding upon the 
foundation of the present order of things, 
would be a great blessing to our political 
life. My independent standpoint remains 
thesame. Neither do I agree with you 
when you point out that theindependent 
movements of the past years have been 
without result. Who that has studied 
history, evep with a partial understand- 
ing, does not know that great purposes 
have been seldom accomplished in the 
way which at the outset seemed the 
shortest and thesafest? Those who would 
accomplish good should not suffer them- 
selves to be discouraged, even though 
their patience and endurance are some- 
times by temporary failures put toa hard 
test. The independent movements, it is 
true, have not succeeded in establishing 
on the foundations of the old parties new 
and better ones, but they have not re- 
mained without influence upon the old 
ones. On both sides progress bas been 
made and new opportunities have arisen, 
and it must be our endeavor with our 
best powers to hold them fast and de- 
velop them further. We must thought- 
fully inquire upon which side the most 
ean be won for our good purposesand the 
least endangered and lost. 


I will hazard a prophecy as to what the 
future has in store for us. I should not 
dare to promise the people an ideal po- 
litical situation if Mr. Hayes be elected; 
but as regards the three points which are 
mentioned in this letter and which the 
address of the May Conference touched 
upon, the following appears to meas sure 
as anything one can ever count upon in 
the future: (1.) The application of the 
whole constitutional power of the Exe- 
cutive to secure a prompt resumption of 
specie payments, and appareotly a sup- 
porting majority in Congress, (2.) A weed- 
ing out of bad officers, and a consequent 
carrying through of bis programme of 
civil service reform on the part of the 
President, as far as his constitutional 
powers will permit bim; the employment 
in the public service of not one more 
party agent; the abolition of the spoils 
system ; opposition to these reforms on the 
part of the spoils politiciaus in Congress; 
the overthrow of this opposition at the 
next Cougressional elections. (3.) An in- 
telligent execution of the laws, joined 
witha just, conciliatory, and honorable 
policy toward the people of the south. 

In the event of a Democratic victory: 
(1.) A soft money majority in the House 
of Representatives; efforts on the part of 
the President in behalf of a resumption 
of specie payments, which are ruined by 
the majority in the House of Represent- 
atives; a continuance of our uncertain 
financial position for an indefinite length 
of time; in case of the succession of Mr. 
Hendricks to the Presidency, universal 
confusion, and a revival of the iofiation- 
ists’ plans. (2.) The weeding out of the 
bad officers, but also of the good ones; a 
tremendous, irresistible rush of office- 
seekers from South and North to divide 
the booty; a substantial continuance of 
the spoils system and the civil service as 
party machinery and all the demoraliza- 
tion which would flow from that; sundry 
efforts in the right direction, borne down 
by the pressure of partisan interests from 
all sides. (3.) The rousing of false hopes, 
among the lawless element in the South 
by their party victory, and the increase 
of terrible excesses and reactionary ef- 
forts, in spite of the desire of the Govern- 
ment and of the better part of the 


Southern people to suppress such dis- 
orders. 





Financial. 








From Monday, July 24, to Saturday, 
July 29. 

Wall St.—The new scheme of the inflationists 
is all that has disturbed the summer quiet of Wall 
St. Timid souls have feared that the passage of 
some wild silver bill might bring about a decline 
in the value of bonds, a rise in gold, and a general 
disaster to business, but the wiser ones have dis- 
covered that in the event of the passage of any 
such bill the available supply of silver would be 
80 inadequate to the demand that silver would 
itself defeat the plans of its advocates. For the 
rest, good investment stocks and bonds have held 
their own, while with the rest of the line the spec- 
ulators have hurt no one but themselves. 


Financial Quetations—Gold,— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
July 24. Jury 26, July 29. 
Gold (highest) ..... a? | 12 
Lega! Tenders..... 89.48 2.020000 89.38 ...cc006 88.17 





Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 





of sales.) 
Sixes, I88l,r TIE, stennees 
Sixes, I88l,c .. TID wcccccee 120% 
5-20, 165, r..... + ere 
5-20, 1865, c..... co: BEB ccescsse 
5-20, 1865, r. p | 
5-20, 1865, C. D....... RIBIG  coscacee 
$-20, 1867, F....ceeees a 
5-20, 1867, C.....eeeee BBD scccscce 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1865, 
10-40, r. 
10-40, C........ goecass 





Fives, 1881, r 
Fives, 1881, ¢. . 
Currency sixes..... 126% ........ 








Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.854.354 4.554 4.90 


Bids for State Bonds. 








Alebame Sa, OB... al N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... 
do 5s, "86. 32 «, G.R. 1887... 
do a 31 Y. 6s, GC. 1887 
o 8s, 'B8.... $1 r. 68. G.L. 1885.. 
Ark. ts, tunded. ... 2% . G.L., 1991... - 
do is, LR &Fts. i 





do 7s, M.& L. R 
7s, L.R.P. N. 
do 7s, M. O. & a 





= 15 
dois, Ark.C. KR... 7 15 
Connecticut s.. sees ~ 60 
Ga. G6...-.-226 ooeee 9 60 


Ae oup.. oft. d.&J. 42! 


( 

( 
do 7s, new bonds. l04 vc 
‘C. do off., A.&O. 2% 
FE 


do 7s, indorsed... 100 


Re eee eeene 
tat = 





do is, gold bonds und. act, "H6..... 2 
Indiana 5s.......... _ do a 7 
Dl. coup. 68, "77... . 100 N.C.N.bds.,J.4 J... 6 
Ill. 6s, coup. *79..... 100 N.C..N.B.. A.&O.... 6 
Ui). War loan....... 100 =—sN..C., 8.T., class 1... 
Kentucky s........ 100% do do 
Louisiana 6s ....... 42 do do 3... 
Louisiana N.B..... 42 Ohio ts, "a. dptiebesies 
do i 42 do : ceanine 
do Penite’ v ry. 42 Rhode Is tana _ 
do 6s, L.B...... 42 South Carolina fs.. 
Ss, 42 do 6s, Jan.&Ju. 
42 do fis, Apr. & Oc. 
do F.A., 
do 1..C., ” 





do 1.C. "89, AKO 
do 7s Of iS8S..... 324 
do Non-fund.b 2h 
Tenn. tis, old........ 44! 














do ts, new,.. 44 
» 2 a do 6s, new ser. ae 
L’g bds,due’s 10535 (Va. Ga. old .......... 2% 
Funding b. “M 105 do n.b.. 
Asylumoer U.d do n.b.. 









H. & St.J., due “Tt 100 S¢ do cuonsol........ 
% "86 . Ot do ex. mat. coup 
. 14 do consol, 2d se. 3 
. WR do deferred.. ... — 
.L.... 102% D. of Co.3. ths 1994.. 72 
N.Y. 6a, C.L. 1877... — do small! b. ... 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susgq., Ist 115 C. & Tol. s. f 
avo 2d. 108 do 
do 3d. 101 CP&A 
do lcon.g - do 
Bost. H. a E.. tstm 18% Det., } 
& guar. — — & Erie, n 
ur. C. Itap. —s 40 uff. & St. 
. ; 8 bie. R - Kal. & W. P., 
Ches. & O. = Ist... %¥ L.S. Div 
Chic. & Alton. 8. f.. -- do Con 
, ’ Istm. — L. 8. Cor 
Inc... 14 do we 
Souter “KC. . Ist m... 108 Mar. & Cin. “Ist m.. 
L. & Mo.. Ist. guaur.. — Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 102% 
et. L.Jack, ~*~ _ Ist 104 do —_Ist.8s.82,s.f 112 
| B. & @. 8, ist..... 44 «ON. J.S.. Ist m.7s.... 


BL ohn th is 
c Rk 1. & Pac...... 
_do s. f. Inc. 6s, "9% 
>. of N. J., Ist, new. 
do Ist cons... 
do CODV....... 
Lehigh & W. con... 
Am.Dock & Imp.b.. 
Cc. M. St. ee 
73-10 


do Ist m., 8s, P.D 
do Istm., 4s,GRD 140 





3 9 
Ohio & Miss.C.S.F. 9 








do Ist m., Lac. D 102 do do con..... 9 
do do IL 24 do do 2%dcons @ 
do do H. C. P. gold b........0. ON Ss 
do do C&M C. P., San Jo. b.. 93 
do consol. 8. F.. Mg C. P. Cal. &Ore. Is st. NY 
do 2dmort....... — C.V. L. Grant b’ds. 
©. OT, Was Be Baccus 10944 West. Pac. bonds.. 99 
do int. B.... 14 UO. Pae.. W6....... Mix 


: it 
ado cons. b . Wikg do land grants,7 s 4 
a) § 


GO POR. cccvece P. ,r _ Mo.. Ist n. OR 
Pen. my m. cony. "100 2d m. N4 
lowa Mid.,1 M.., ss. 93 =P. Ft WLC. Isis 118'< 
Gal. & Chie. ext. do do 2d.. 109 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 101 do do 3d.. 
Win. Yr ~~ P. — = — Clev.&P..con.s.f. 104 

is do OP. Biisiess - 
c.C. ck. Ist 7 tact _ C.C.&1.C.. ist..... 40 
do con. M. B. do 2m 


Del. Lack. & NW. 2d. 10 «RR, W. & Og. c. ist. 


do peas Oe St. > & I. = Ist.... 108 
thee. & =. ist, m.. ls 2d. ; 

2d m.. lt ait’s T. il. Ist m. 108 

= B. 1900. 100 do 2d pref...... 

do pon panne do 2a, Ine... 

do 8, “71 14% B.& 8. 1. tat m. &s 

do ist con: gn - Tol. P. & W., E. D.. 
do W.D. 8 

ao 2a, m.. 


do @. 3%... ° 
Tol. &Wab..Istext.. 
do 5th, is, T.. «s éo + St. L. diy 6s 
Long Dock bonds 





B.,N. eae ist m."77 Be _ em 
4 Bds. doe on, C. - 
H. a St. eS ae es ist m. 65 
8s, conv. ., B. & M,, ist m.. 
Dub. « ‘Sioux. Ist m Han. & Nap..tst.... 37 
do 24D t. W., lat, "83.. .. BB! 
Cedar #. & M.. ist... 2d.m. ‘93.. 62% 
tnd. B. & W M.Iistm. - 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Aliso are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET KATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
yr sell in large or small amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We sha! A be goer to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE CovUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, al! MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per unnum, and on balances 
averaging over 85,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


{0 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guar- 
auntee as an assurance that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In many years’ busi- 
ness have never losta dolar. No customer of ours 
ever had an acre of land fall upon his hands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day fcr interest or 
principal when due. Send for particulars. Kefer- 
ences in every State in the Union, who will confirm 
the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kap. 








- « FARRACUT 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK, July Ist, 1876. 


Capital. ...........0-.+ 
Reinsurance sana 
U pale Loss 

NE 


DORE DANO ine cin cccscccndecscne ° 438 839 o4 
JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
_SAMU EL DARBEKR, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 eee NEW Your. 
Geek, EEL T TAT et + 209 ge 
otal pen Jan. 1876 See 92.77 oy 
° wALcon President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, jPod ong 








THE RESULT. 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Copres, 15 Crs.; PER HUNDRED, 


PE NEW y YORK MILLINER AND DRESS- 

K has reached its tourth Vo'., and 
is a valuable Hlus:rated Fashion Family 
Monthts Magazine at ¢ Doilar per annam. 
The Episcopa Record says: * This periodical is de- 
cide tly adverse to strong drink, ex ravagance, and 
waste.” The Virginia Sentinel says: * lt abounds 
in excellent suggestions and practical tachi ms.”’ 
American Medical Journal: * We can speak consci- 
entiousty in its favor.” Address SHARPS’ PUB- 
LISHING Co., 181 Mercer street, N.Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 

BK} & H. T. ANTHONY & CvO., 591 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOs and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGR APHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Shdes 
a a jalty. First premium at Vienna. 

anufacturers of F hotographic Materials. 


50 FINE C AEDS, with your name, only 20 cents. 


L. G. HASKIN, Petersburg, Virginia. 


oe) = Fancy Cards, all styles, with name, We. no pont 
me) paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss.Co., N. ¥ 


PAINT YOUR HOUSFS. 


READY MIXED PAINiGS. 
ALL COLORS 


TO BE SCLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars nuiuress 
FRANK JENKINS, 








Bux 66. N.V 
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Che Household. 


PERPLEXITIES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 








\ E have been repeatedly solicited to speak 

of the comparative merits of keeping house 
and boarding, but have refrained for several reasons. 
There is much that seems plausible, or reasonable, to 
be said on both sides: there are many so situated 
that they cannot choose that which would give them 
most comfort, but are compelled to bow to peculiar 
circumstances over which they have no control; and 
we dislike to be the cause of making any discontented 
with a position which they have not the power to 
change. 

We know tbat as old age approaches, many worn 
with heavy cares often think they would gladly cast 
off the burden of household responsibilities, and enjoy 
the rest and freedom they imagine may be found 
iu boarding; but we have seldom, if ever, found one 
who, having made the experiment, felt in the end that 
it was successful. For our own part we have had but 
one uniform opinion; we have never found a satis- 
factory reason for changing it. There is a little 
romance aboutit that weimagine every loving woman 
is somewhat influenced by, though few, perhaps, feel 
it deeply enough to realize what it means or shape 
it even in their own hearts into a definite idea. But 
think a moment. The young lover, after a time, as- 
sumes a far dearer name—the husband. He takes his 
bride from her mother’s arms and calls her wife. Ifa 
true belp-meet, she gives to bim all the youth, the 
beauty, the strength and intellect tbat God gave her. 
It may be but little, but it is all she has to give. Who 
can do more? And the husband enthrones her the 
queen of hishome. The crown may after many years 
become burdensome, the scepter too heavy for hands 
growing feeble through sickness, labor aud old age; 
but with all the pains and penalties which come with 
tne crown, what sovereign willingly lays down the 
burden and abdicates the throne? 

This is the romance, one which we cling to and be- 
lieve in, and always shall; but we fear it is fading out 
of most minds, and may be classed by the rising gener- 
ation by and by among the follies and eccentricities 
of “the olden times’’ which the young are so fond of 
criticising. And yet one can bardly feel surprised 
that it should beso. If something cannot be found to 
lessen the heavy burden which fashion binds on our 
housekeepers, botels and boarding-hvouses will be the 
shelter of our families, and homes be as one of the 
minyths of the past. Thestyle of housekeeping of to- 
day is so elaborate when compared with that of fifty 
years ago, and, unfortunately, theservantsare so much 
less competent and less amenable to proper author- 
ity, that it is difficult to see how our homes are to be 
preserved. Wecaunot wonder if the young daugbters, 
who have watched their mothers fading under the in- 
creasing burdens of housekeeping, should shrink from 
assuming the same risk; and therefore our hotels and 
boarding-houses are filled with young married people 
who, in their early life, are losing all the joys of home. 
And that is not the worst danger threatened by sucha 
course. 
ing-house there is such publicity, so much to distract 
attention, so few ways of winistering to each other’s 
comfort that we cannot think young married people 
who board can be as closely and harmoniously united 
as when in their own house they exercise sovereign 
but united power. 

If our young people would bé wise enough to begin 
their married life in a small house, or, better still, on 
a single floor—a “ flat’—how much more of true hap- 
piness they might experieuce. With good health, and 
only two to provide for in the beginning, no queen on 
her throne could be more independent than a young 
housekeeper even with very limited means. Such care 
and labor can only be a pleasure, while it insures good 
health, and prepares the wife by experience to per- 
. form such added cares as coming years may bring, 
and with much more ease and comfort. But if young 
people will begin by assuming the cares which must 
come witha large bouse, and fillit, as it is naturally 
filled, with daily guests, they very soon become dis- 
gusted with housekeeping and seek refuge from its 
fatizues in a boarding- house. 

But what can we do for those who, having large 
families, must have large houses; or, being public 
property, seem compelled to keep open house, and be 
always prepared for any pew and unexpected comer? 
[n such cases how long can health and strength hold 
out without the best of servants? And where shall 
we find them? 

In our large cities, where the labors and duties are 
more wearing and exacting than in the country, we 
cannot but feel that some arrangement might be made 
which would largely secure the comforts, privileges 
and privacy of home, and yet emancipate wives and 
mothers from the “ wear and tear of housekeeping.” 

If a spacious hotel, with large laundry attached, 
were builton a “court,” plaved in charge of a thor- 
oughly competent landlord who would employ only 
the best servants, the wasbing aud cooking could be 
provided for all the families in the “square.” A 
waiter appointed for every family should take the 
orders for meals at stated hours, and at the specified 


In the mixed society of hotel or large board- 





times bring in the food under covers in baskets or 
hampers prepared to keep it hot, and see everythivg 
properly served; remaining to attend the table and 
remove the dishes and fragments. 

In this way a family could have their table well 
served ip their own house without the care of prepar- 
ing the food; no dishes to be purchased or broken, no 
cook, laundress or waiter to mapage—the most blessed 
release of all. 

Where there are young children and the mother in 
feeble health, one girl for nurse and seamstress would 
be very desirable. All else that one girl could not do, 
unless the house and family are very large, could be 
easily done by the mistress aud daughters, if any, with 
no more labor or exercise than health: absolutely de- 
mands—not half as much as would be needed to 
oversee the kitchen and laundry work. 

This is not chimerical. We have seen it in successful 
operation in some of our cities. Something similar is 
very common in France, and surely might be devel- 
oped into a great blessing to our overburdened city 
housekeepers. By such an arrangement our bomes 
could not only be secured, and wives and mothers 
have all necessary leisure for social life and intellec- 
tual improvement, but oh! how many irritable, fretful 
words, forced from loving lips by much suffering and 
by labor far beyond the strength, would never be 
uttered. 

Lift the needless burdens which fashion aud custom 
have laid upon the mistress of a house, and which 
these tyrants are yearly increasing, and we shall have 
happier homes and better and more Christian occu- 
pants. j 


RECEIPTS. 
GRAHAM BREAD. 

Make a sponge with white flour, as for white bread. 
When light, add two spoonfuls molasses, enough to 
give the sponge a golden color. Then with a strong 
wooden spoon stir in the unbolted flour until quite 
stiff, but do not knead it. Set it aside to rise. When 
light, mould it into loaves with as little kneading as 
possible, or, better still, beat it together with the 
strong spoon aud pour out into the pans to rise once 
more. Be very careful that it does not get the least 
sour. Bake itin a quick oven, but not hot enough to 
scorch. 

ANOTHER WAY. 

Take a balf-pint bowl of light bread sponge, half a 
coffee cup of molasses; pour into the molasses half a 
coffee cup of boiling water, add half a teaspoonful of 
soda; stir it till it foams. Beat this thoroughly into 
the bread sponge, and then stir in Graham flour to 
make a stiff batter. Put it into a buttered bread pan 
torise. When light bake in an oven hot enough for 
white bread. It is done when it will not adhere to a 
straw or broom splint. 


CENTENNIAL BISCUIT. 

Make a good corn meal hasty pudding or mush; boil 
after it is tbick enough, half au hour, stirring con- 
stantly. When lukewarm, work into a quart of the 
pudding flour enough to make a stiff dough; then set 
it in a warm place overnight. In the morning bake in 
as hot an oven as can be used without scorching the 
biscuits. Eat hot for breakfast. Said to be excellent. 
We have not tried them, but the receipt is flavored 
with good common sense. 


Che Mittle Folks. 


ONLY TWO TARTS. 
By F. A. BLAISDELL. 


yr how good the pantry did smell! Bessie 
could bardly keep her little nose out of it. 

‘Seems to me | should like to stay here sniffing for- 
ever and forever!” she told Bridget confidentially. 

*“ Faix, Miss, that’s a long word intirely for a bit 
child like yees!”’ said Bridget, good-naturedly. 

“Is it? Well, I could stay all day, certain; and, oh! 
Bridget, I honestly think I could eat one of those nice 
biscuits and a pickle this very minute.” 

“That's aisily done, to be shure,”’ said Bridget, pass- 
ing down the desired articles. 

Bessie ran out and sat down under the big elm in the 
wide yard to eat her lunch. It was very pleasant out 
there. The sunlight came sifting down through the 
boughs, and flecked the green grass all over with little 
bright spots that danced and shimmered about as the 
light breeze stirred the leaves. 

Bessie felt bappy all through. Her home was in the 
city. Her father and mother were traveling, and had 
left Bessie to the kind care of Uncle Peter and Aunt 
Abba Hall, to the great delight of those loving friends. 
They had no children, and the little girl's presence 
gave them great pleasure. 

Bessie enjoyed her lunch immensely. Just as she 
had taken the last bite, and was shaking the crumbs 
from her apron, a little voice called out: 

**Bessie! Bessie! what are you doing?” 

Bessie jumped up and ran down the walk. Alice 
Turner, who lived just down the road, was standing on 
the fence, Alice and Bessie had played together seve- 
ral times, 

“Twas eating my lunch,” said Beasie; “such an 
elegant biscuit, and a pickle, too, Aunt Abba does 
have such lovely pickles!” 

















* Does she?” said Alice, demurely. ‘I don’t like 
pickles. Honey is a thousand times better.” 

“Oh, my! isn’t it niece?” said Bessie, smacking her 
lips. ‘I guess I like ’most everything.”’ 

“TIT don’t! Mother says I’m a picker! 
mince pie, with lots of raisins in.’’ 

“Oh!” said Bessie, **if you could just sniff in Aunt 
Abba’s pantry once, you’d pever want to take your 
nose out. Such pies—such cakes, frosted all over, and 
jelly in’em! and a great pan full of puffy dough-nuts 
that look like parlor balls.” 

* Oh, how I'd like to see’em all! Mother says your 
Aunt Abba is the beat’em cook of the town. Is she 
going-to havea party?” 

‘““No; but some company is coming to stay over 
Sunday. 1 helped make the dough-nuts. Aunt Ab- 
ba’s splendid! she let me havea little roller and cut 
some out for myself.” 

“Don’t you like pic-nics?’”’ said Alice, after a little 
more talk. 

* Pic-nics? What are they like?” 

“They ain’t like anything but just pic-nics. 
you ever go to one?” said Alice. 

““Go to one—then you don’t eat ’em?” said Bessie 
solemnly; ‘‘no, I never!” 

“Bat ’em! O, my! I shall die a laughing!’ and 
Alice rolled off the fence, on the ground, nearly con- 
vulsed with laugbter. “Oh! dear, dear—eat ’em! 
Why, Bessie, folks carry lots and lots, and heaps and 
heaps, and ever so much more of good things, out into 
the woods, and have such a splendidijferous time eat- 
ing ’em.”’ 

“Then they do eat ’em, after all! seems to me you 
need n’t laugb so much, Alice,’’ said Bessie, with a lit- 
tle toss of her head. 

“Eat the good things, not the pic-nic,”’ explained 
Alice. ‘** Perhaps they’il have one Independence Day ; 
then you can go. You’ll say it’s first-rate.” 

“I think it must be,” said Bessie thoughtfully. ‘‘Oh, 
Alice! couldn’t we have a play pic-nic with my dough- 
nuts? We can goin the grove back of the house this 
afternoon!” 

“ Perhaps; but that wouldn’t be much of a picnic!” 
with a wise shake of her head. “You know they 
have lots and lots of things—good things, remember, 
at a real, true picnic.” 

“Yes, and they have lots of people, too,” said Bessie, 
with a little conscious air of knowing something her- 
self. ** Tnere will only be two to my picnic—just you 
and I; my dough-nuts are good, too; won't you 
come?” 

*Perbaps. 1 can eat pretty much, though! I'll ask 
mother.”’ Alice ran home, and Bessie went into the 
house. 

Ob! that delectable pantry! 

Bessie could not get by without peeping in to sniff 
the spicy scents. Then she must needs go in and look 
over tbe rows of goodies. What attracted ber most 
was a large platter of strawberry tarts. They were so 
beautiful! Rings of white, puffy paste, filled with the 
fragrant, scarlet fruit. 

Bessie’s parents had rooms in a fashionable hotel, 
and a store-room like aunt Abba’s pantry was a new 
experience in ber small life, and an experience with a 
delightful flavor to it. If she only could have some 
of those nice tarts to take to her picnic. “I guess Alice 
would take her nose down a little, then! She’s always 
talking about good things. It would seem rather small 
only to have a dish of wee dough-nuts, Alice says 
she can eat ‘ pretty much,’ too. Aunt Abba will give 
me some if I ask her—of course she will. I don’t be- 
lieve I need to ask. They were made to eat. For 
company, too, and ain’t Icompany? Course I am!” 

The “company” arrived just before dinner. Two 
ladies and gentlemen—cousins of auut Abba’s. Then 
that lady was fully occupied with the cares of her 
household and the entertainment of her guests, and 
po one took special notice of’ Bessie. 

After the dinner was over the little girl took a bas- 
ket that Bridget gave ber and put her dough-nuts 
into it. 

Winnie Spaulding saw her and laughingly asked, 
‘*What poor creature’s wants are you going to supply, 
little one?” 

Bessie looked at ber inquiringly a moment and then 
replied, * Lam only going to a pic-nic!” 

“A pic-nic, dearie?” said aunt Abba, who was pass- 
ing tbrough the room. 

* Yes, auntie, a little pienie with Alice—we are going 
to have it all alone in the grove.” 

Both ladies smiled. 

‘Run into the pantry, then, Bessie, and get a dozen 
ginger spaps, and ask Bridget to give you a little can 
of milk,’ said auntie, pleasantly, and burried away. 
There was no time to ask for strawberry tarts now, 
and Bessie 1 nged for then more than ever since she 
had eaten one at dessert. ‘‘ Alice loves good things— 
how they would please her!" 

Bridget gave Bessie the milk, with a mug tied to the 
handle of the can; then she gave her the snaps and 
two napkins, and went back to her dish-wasbhing. The 
child held the napkins in her hand and looked covet- 
ously toward the tempting tarts. Then, with a hurried 
look towards the door, she caught two, tucked them 
quickly into her basket, shut the cover and ran out to 
meet Alice. 

As they were entering the grove, Joe Smith, a chore 
boy, came running across the field, and screamed: 

“*Halloo, there, Bessie! what you got in that bas- 
ket?” 

“|'ve got a lupch,” said Bessie, shortly. 


I like pie— 


Didn't 
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“Wall, now! I’m much obliged. Miss Hall puts up 
boss lunches. Pass it over!” 

“Tt isn’t for you,”’ said Bessie, stoutly. 
I are going to have a pic-nic.”’ 

“Is that so?’ said Joe, with a grimace. “ How dis- 
appointed Iam! you needn’t be so cross, thougb—just 
let a fellow look at it, will you?” and be made as though 
he would lift the cover. Bessie held it tightly, resist- 
ing all his teasing efforts. 

* Anybody’d think you stole it, you’re so mighty 
afraid of letting a fellow see!”’ said Jue, trotting off as 
he saw Mr. Hall a few rods away. 

“Aunt Abba gave it to me,so now!” said Bessie, 
stamping her foot angrily. 

“Did she? did she?” piped a little voice away down 
in ber heart. How her cheeks tingled, and tingled. 
Joe had said that bateful word right out. It had been 
hovering about her in a misty way ever since she rau 
out of the pantry. She bad talked fust and loudly 
with Alice, to drive it away, and now it had been 
hurled right at her. She was silent. Alice protested 
loudly against Joe’s treatment, as she tripped along by 
Bessie’s side, with the can iv her hand, concluding with: 

*He’s the awfulest, dreadfulest boy I ever saw! I 
wouldn't mind him a bit, Bessie.’ 

But Bessie was not thinking of Joe. 

The little voice kept saying: ‘“Stole—stole!” and 
then, * Did she? did she?” until at length Bessie answer- 
ed, impatiently, “ Yes, she did!” Notaloud, but inside 
to the persistent little voice. *‘She gave me the milk 
aad things, and she would have given me the tarts but 
she wasio a burry, sol justtook ’em; that’sall! She’d 
give me forty any time; course she would. She lets me 
have everything I want.” 

“That’s so!’”’ whispered another voice, louder than 
the first one. ‘Don’t mind it. It’s of vo consequence. 
She’d laugh if she knew what a fuss there was about 
two tarts when there ure dozens of them in the 
pantry,” and Bessie, partially comforted, laughed and 
chatted with Alice. 

They tucked the basket and can away ina nice place, 
and went hunting about the woods till their aprons 
were filled with the pretty foxberry vine avd sprays 
of checkerberry. Then they sat down toarrange them, 
“Let's save these long vines with the berries to put 
around our dishes on the table,” suggested Alice. 

**What do you mean, Alice? We haven't any dishes, 
or table!’ 

“Ob! you don’t know about pic-nics!” said Alice 
laughing. *‘We must have a stone table and leaf 
dishes, that’s the fun of it; the stone you are sitting on 
will do. Come, let’s get supper bow! I’m real bungry. 
ain’t you?” 

“1 don’t know!” said Bessie, slowly, as her thoughts 
went back to the lunch basket, which she bad almos! 
forgotien in their play. The little voices began to 
whisper again. 

*Let’s go back farther into the grove, where it is 
darker,” she said, as she thought of the tarts. ‘ Per- 
haps some one will see us here—Joe may come again.” 

“Oh!no, don’t!” pleaded Alice. “1t’s beauiful here. 
{ hate dark, don’t you?” Bessie yielded. Sbe was a 
good-natured little girl and liked to please her friends. 
She worked busily, gathering leaves and arravging 
them, under Alice’s direction, on the napkins which 
she had spread upon the rock, but the iittle voice would 
make itself beard, now and then. “Stole—stole. 
What was it you told zo?” 

The foxbery vine was trailed round and round the 
stone and all was ready for tbe food. 

“Now briog the basket!"’ said Alice with a flourish. 
Bessie brought it and opened it with a dash, as if in 
that way to silence the little voice. But, no, it eried 
louder and louder as the tarts were exposed fo view. 

“Ob! my,” cried Alice, ‘* what elegant tarts! do put 
them right in the middle, so we can look at them all 
the time. Ain’t they lovely, Bessie?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bessie, slowly; “| thought 
they were at first, but somehow, it makes me feel sick 
to look at them pnow.”’ “Stole,’’ cried the voice, so 
loud that she started and looked all about. 

“Why, Bessie, how funny you act! what are you 
looking for? Did you think a bear was coming?’ 

“It seemed as though there was something right 
bebind me,” said Bessie, laughing nervously. ‘* Maybe 
I’m hungry. Let’s eat just as fast as we can.” 

“Allright,” said Alice, ** we'll take turns drinking,” 
and she poured out some milk. So they munched 
spaps and drank milk, but the little voice in Bessie’s 
heart would not be drowned or smothered. 

“You can bave the rest!” said Bessie, when all bad 
disappeared but the tarts. ‘IT guess I hate tarts!” 

“Oh! Bessie, they are beautiful!’ said Alice, with 
great emphasis, und a sparkle of satisfaction in her 
eyes. 

One of the tarts quickly disappeared. Bessie felt 
as though a greut load would be lifted from her heart 
when they were fairly out of sight. Alice seemed in 
no hurry. Would she never begiu on the other? 
Bessie watched ber with feverish impatience. 

“Oh! Alice, do eat that dreadful thing quick,” she 
cried, at length. “I don’t want to see another tart ever 
ip my world. I hate ’em!’ Alice stared at ber with 
round eyes. ‘ Why, Bessie, what ails you? You said 
you liked everything this morning.” 

“Oh! dear, seems as though that was a year ago,” 
sighed Bessie. ‘I did then—I do now—everything but 
tarts! I’m so glad it’s gone!’ as Alice put in the last 
mouthful. 

“Why, Bessie, it was splendiferous! Why don't you 
like em?" 


** Alice and 





**Maybe I’ve seen too many of ’em lately,” said 
Bessie. Poor little Bessie, so she had, just two too 
many! 

“Well, little one, how went the pic-nic of small 
dimensions?” said Winnie Spaulding when there was a 
Jull in the talk at the supper table. Bessie started. 
She hesitated a moment and theu stammered, * Pretty 
well—not as good as I’spected though.”” Then Tom, 
Winnie’s brother, began to banter her a little, but aunt 
Abba seeing that she was ill at ease, and on the eve of 
bursting into tears, made some remark turning the 
attention away from ber. “I! must give her a good. 
motherly petting tonight,’ shethought. ‘“ lamafraid 
tbe dear child is homesick.” ‘ 

So when the twilight fell. and she was at liberty, she 
seated herself in a low rocker and took Bessie upon 
her lap, smoothing her hair gently, and now and then 
whispering tender words in her ear unheard by any 
otber. Poor Bessie! ber heart was in a tumult, the 
two voices kept up such a colloquy inside. What 
would aunt Abba think if they should speak right 
out? At last, she could bear it no longer. and the sobs 
burst forth. 

Mrs. Hall led her up stairs and took her again upon 
her lap. 

** Now tell auntie all about it!”’ she said with a fund 
kiss. 

* Ob!—ob! I want my mamma!” sobbed Besye. 

* Dear child, are you sick?” 

“Oh! I don’t know—I guess I am—I do want mamma 
s0,”’ she sobbed. 

* Where do you feel bad?” asked aunt Abba. 

“Tu here!” placing her band upon her beart. “Oh! 
aunt Abba, vou'll bate me if I tell—lI’m dreadful bad— 
ob! lL want mamma so much!” 

“What have you doue, darling? Did you and Alice 
quarrel?” 

“Oh! no, worse—worse—I—I—oh! dear—dear! my 
throat won't let me tell!” The good auntie was 
troubled, perplexed, and oh! so sorry. She let the 
child weep awhile, and then drew the story from her 
so tenderly. How motberly and good she was! 

“My little girl is very, very sorry for her sin, isn’t 
she!” she said after a loug talk with her. 

* Ob! yes, yes, I'm sorry all through!” 

“Then [ forgive you, dear, and God forgives you too. 
Well, we will kneel down and tell Him all about it, 
and ask Him to help you resist temptation.’’ Bessie’s 
heart was lightened. 

‘Seems as though I could fly right up in the air!” 
she said, as aunt Abba tucked her in her little bed. 
“The little voice ipside keeps laugbing! You’re most 
as good as mamma, auntie?” 

Bessie blessed aunt Abba in her childish beart for 
saving: “[ shall trust you just the same as ever, but 
you must never forget the strawberry tarts!” And 
Beasie never did. 





A KINGS ROBE OF GOLDEN 
FEATHERS. 
By SARAH COAN. 


WANT to tell you about one of the most 

remarkable garments ever worn by royalty. It is 
a feather robe wortb one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Rather costly, is it not? but let me tell you why it is 
valued so highly and was nine reigns making. 

Many years ago the natives of the Hawaiian Islands 
(far out on the Pacific, you know) were very expert 
bird-catchers-—not bird-killers—tbe object of their 
pursuit being a small, black bird called the O06. This 
pretty little creature had, under each wing, a single 
golden feather about an inch long: and these feathers 
the vatives made into leis (wreuths), capes and robes 
for the alu or chiefs. 

To catch the o% without inflicting any injury was 
necessary, or the birds would soon be exterminated; 
henee, to entrap them successfully was considered a 
great accomplishment. 

With the gum of the bread-fruit tree, which is very 
sticky, the bird-catchersmeared the twig of a tree near 
some tempting fruit: across this twig be laid a light 
string slip-noose, and holding the line, concealed him 
self in the thick foliage. Now came the unsuspect- 
ing o8 for his mango or guava dessert, and alighted 
on the smeared twig. Finding it an unpleasant stand- 
ing place he fluttered and struggled to extricate his 
feet, but instantly the slip-noose closed tightly around 
both little legs and he was a prisoner; his two beauti 
ful golden feathers were pulled out, which, 1 am sure, 
made bim very unbappy, and then he was given his 
freedom. 

I think the wise birds did not get caught a second 
time, though many of them no doubt were foolish, and 
lost the new feathers as soon as they were grown. 

In this way thousands and tbousands of birds were 
caught to furnish kings with a coronation robe. It is 
said three hundred birds were caught for feathers to 
make a lei half a yard long; and the robe is four feet 
wide and eleven and a half feet long! This mamo 
(war-cloak) of Kamehameba the Great is as sacred a 
relic as the famous Scottish stone in Westminster Ab- 
bey, upon which Euglish kiugs have been crowned for 
more than five hundred years. 

The Hawaiian “throne” is nothing but a chair cov- 
ered with the mamo., 

Until within a few years, there was a similar feather- 
robe, which belonged to King Lunalilo; but, as he was 
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he last of Lis family, it was wrapped around his dead 
body and buried with him. 

Very few of the old bird-catchers are living, and, as 
the young generation does not follow the pursuits of 
the old, the present mamo is considered the last speci- 
men of a lostart. In the Hawaiiav department of the 
Centennial are some fine 0% leis aud capes, loaned by 
Queen Emma, whicb are well worth examining. They 
are very beautiful, and show great skill of workmau- 
ship. 





JEANNETTE AND JO. 


7 ) girls I know—Jeannette and Jo, 
. And one is always moping ; 
The other lassie, come what may, 

Is ever bravely hoping. 


Beauty of face and girlish grace 
Are theirs, for joy or sorrow ; 

Jeannette takes brightly every day, 
And Jo dreads each to-morrow. 


One early morn they watched the dawn— 
I saw them stand together; 

Their whole day's sport, twas very plain, 
Depended on the weather. 


“"T will storm!" cried Jo. Jeannette spoke low: 
“Yes, but 't will soon be over.” 
And as she spoke, the sudden shower 
Came, beating down the clover. 


“T told you so!” cried angry Jo; 
“It always is a-raining!”’ 
Then hid ber face in dire despair, 
Lamenting and complaining. 


But sweet Jeannette, quite hopeful yet, 
I tell it to her honor, 

Looked up and waited till the sun 
Came streaming in upon her; 


The broken clouds sailed off in crowds, 
Across a sea of glory. 

Jeannette and Jo ran, laughing, in— 
Which ends my simple story. 


Joy is divine. Come storm, come shine, 
The hopeful are the gladdest ; 

And doubt and dread, dear girls, believe 
Of all things are the saddest. 


In morning's light, let youth be bright ; 
Take in the sunshine tender: 

Then, at the close, shall life’s decline 
Be full of sunset-splendor. 


And ye who fret, try, like Jeannette, 
To shun all weak complaining ; 
And not, like Jo, ery out too soon— 


“ [Tt always is a-raining! 


Mary Mapes Dodge, St. Nicholas for Auguat. 





Puzzles. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 





My whole is a verse from Proverbs containing 71 letters. 


26, 53, 9, 39, 56, 44, 55, 23. 7 is preferable to great wealth. 

57, 17, 63, 34, 4, 66 is more precious than rubies, 

10, 42, 2, 51, 54, 19, 63, 63, 43, 18, 53, 39, 25, 15, 71, 62, 27, 39, 49, 56 
brings riches. 

30, 16, 69, 5,1, 25, 32, 37. 61, 59, 49, 63 are the glory of children. 

48, 6, 9, 60, 50, 36, 21, 40, 5, 39, 65, 68, 57, 4. 23, 38, 14 is like a con- 
tinual dropping in a very rainy day. 

The Lord biesses the house of 70, 46, 52, 3, 65, 68, 64. 

32, 35, 24, 17. 38, 53, 41, 4, 33, 58, 65, 20, the Lord hates. 

He that loves his son 6, 31, 48, 63, 41, 22, 8, 45, 70, 58, 12, 5, 28, 67, 
29, 10, 17, 23, 47, 6B. 

11, 47, 55, 68, 40, 58 makes friends. 

48, 30, 26, 28, 13, 51, 45, 55, 49, 29, 1 reveals secrets. 





SISTER, 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


1. My positive is a grain; my comparative is in every room. 

2. My positive is a shelf; my comparative is used in count- 
ing rooms. 

3. My positive is a foreign gentleman; my comparative is 
seen in stores. 

4. My positive is a drawer; my comparative controls the 
rudder. 

5. My positive is a wager; my comparative is better. 

F. W.C.C. 


A SQuaRE WORD. 
An old poet. 
A Greek letter. 
Worth. 
A Grecian island. 


A species of cane. QUISQUIS. 


A METAGRAM. 


First Iam much sought for insummer and found in winter. 
Prefix a consonant, and I am used for food. Prefix another 
letter and lam a moment. Change my last letter and I am 
artifice. Syncopate and I am trust. EMMA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 19. 
A Word Enigma.—“ Reason and virtue alone can bestow liberty.” 
—Shattesbury. 
A Metagram.—Case, acre, race, care, car. 
A Diamond Puzzle. 
FR 
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A Crostword Eniqma,—Centuary. 

A Square Word,— ACM E 
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SHEEP FARMING. 


WESTERN farmer whose experience in 
_4 \ stock-raising has not been very satisfactory 
asks our opinion in regard to the profit of sheep 

We formerly had some experience in sheep-raising, 
and never failed to tind ita source of protit. When 
to the value of the mutton and the wool is added that 
of the manure (which is too often overlooked), it seems 
impossible that sheep-farming should fail to pay, and 
pay well. But we have generally found that those 
who make mutton the first object, and regard the 
wool as subordinate, are the most successful. Yet 
this, after all, must depend in some measure upon lo- 
cation. 

The method successfully followed for many years 
by Jobu Johnston, of Geneva, is to raise corn, barley, 
outs, Wheat and bay, and purchase sheep in the fall to 
feed up the various products raised, and fatten them 
for the market. Ino this Way manures were secured, 
and a greater profit realized for the products raised 
on the farm than if sold at market prices. His sheep 
were fed twice a day, at first half a pound each in the 
mornivg early, and again at 4 o’cvlock P.M. Aftera 
while the feed is gradually increased to a pound of 
grain per day. Straw or hay is fed three times a day, 
the straw mostly during the first part of the fattening 
seuson, and the hay for finishing off. Oil meal is also 
used for feeding when it can be obtained at reasonable 
rates. He maiutains that no animal will take on fat 
us rapidly as sheep if they are in fuir condition to 
begin witb. 


FATTENING ANIMALS. 

A VERY common error among farmers, which 
needs correction, is the opinion that animals muy be 
tattened in a few weeks, and fitted for market, by 
heavy feeding, or, as it is termed, by pushing. Many 
farmers do not think of beginning to fatten their hogs 
or cattle for early winter market until autumn bas 
actually commenced. Their food is then suddenly 
cbauged, and they are dosed with large quuntities of 
grain or meal. This sudden change often deranges 
the system, aud it is frequently some time before they 
recover from it. From observation and inquiry we 
tind that the most successful managers adopt a very 
different course. They feed moderately, with great 
regularity, and for a longer period. 

The most successful pork-raiser that we have met 
with commences the fattening of his swiue for the 
winter market early in the precediug spring. In fact, 
he Keeps bis young swipe in a good growing condition 
all through the winter. He begins moderately, and 
increases the amount gradually, never placing before 
the animal more than it will freety eat. With this 
treatment, and strict attention to the comfort and 
cleanliness of the apimal, his spring pigs at ten mouths 
usually exceed three hundred pounds, and bave some- 
times gobe as bigh as four bundred and filty pounds; 
aud pigs wiotered over reach a weight of five or six 
hundred. The corn, which is ground and scalded be- 
fore feeding, nets him, on an average, not less than 
one dollar per bushel when the market price of pork 
is five cents per pound. 


TOTAL VALUE OF AN ACRE 


I. FEEDING 


OF CORN, 
VALUE. 

lr the stalks that produce a bushel of corn are 
equal, on a general average—as we have elsewhere 
shown—to half the value of the grain, then it becomes 
easy, and is often very convenient, to estimate the 
total value of the crop in terms of the grain. That is 
to say, if a bushel of corn, taken at sixty pounds, rep-° 
resepts a weight of stover equal to ninety pounds, and 
if this amount of stover is worth one halt the price of 
the grain, then fora yield of seventy bushels per acre 
the stalks would amount .o about three tous, and 
would represent thirty-five bushels of grain; and in a 
yield of one bundred bushels the stalks would amount 
to four and one half tons, and would represent fifty 
busbels of grain. In the former case the value of the 
crop expressed in grain is equivalent to seventy bush- 
els plus thirty-five bushels, making a total of one 
hundred aod five bushels. In the latter case the total 
value expressed in grain would be one buudred avd 
fifty bushels. 

This mode of estimating the corn crop is conducive 
to accuracy, and is occasionally a matter of great con- 
venience. For example, in estimating the feeding 
value of an acre of corn, when the case refers to cattle 
or sheep it is immaterial whether the grain and stalks 
are calculated separately, or in terms of the grain 
only. But iu estimatipvg for pigs, and in other cases 
where the grain aloue is used, the stalks can only be 
counted according to their valuein grain. Hence in 
making pork a seveuty-bushel crop of corn is correct- 
ly represented by one hundred and five bushels. 

Il, MANURIAL VALVE. 

When the grain and stalks of the corn crop are fed 
out on the farm, the plant food taken froin the soil is 
returned to it, and the equilibrium is restored. This 
fact shows that the manure which results from the 
feeding of corn is an importapt element of its value. 
A bushel of corn consumed by pigs gives a product of 
manure, according to Mr. Harris, equal in value to 
over half a veut a pound for the grain fed, whicn is 





equivalent to thirty cents a bushel. Adding,to this 
the manurial value of the stover at fifteen cents, we 
have a total of forty-five cents for the manure pro- 
duced by one hundred and fifty pounds of grain and 
stalks. This for an acre of seventy bushels would give 
thirty-one dollars and fifty cents, as the manurial 
value. Culling it thirty dollars, and converting it into 
grain at eighty cents per bushel, it would be equivalent 
to 37 bushels, which, to make the estimate still more 
certain, may safely be taken at 30 bushels. 

The cobs produced iv a crop of corn bave also a 
mauurial value in the ashes, as well as a value for fuel, 
and a value in feeding. According to any mode of es- 
timating them they are worth vot less than one-twelfth 
the value of the grain. Or, to make the estimate still 
lower, let us assume that in a yield of seventy bushels 
the cobs are equivalent to five bushels of the grain. 

Now, if all these results are taken together, we find 
that the entire value of an acre of corn, when the yield 
is seventy bushels, is equivalent to 

35 bushels for the stalk, 


ou a “x manure, 
5 = - cob, 
70 - sed grain. 


Total value....140 bushels of grain. 


EFFECT OF SALT ON WHEAT. 


IN an interesting series of experiments recently 
made on the farm of the Royal Agricultural Society 
ot England the manurial value of salt was unmistaka- 
bly indicated. An acre of wheat dressed with three 
hundred pounds of common salt yielded thirty-nine 
bushels of grain, with a proportionate amount of 
straw, while an adjoining acre, left unmanured, pro- 
duced only twenty-nine bushels per acre, with the 
straw imperfectly developed, showing an increase of 
ten bushels per acre. The entire cost of the crop is 
not stated, but this experiment shows that the addi- 
tional ten bushels resulting from the salt were produced 
at a cost of thirty cents each. 

In another case a piece of ground intended for 
wheat was plowed the preceding fall, and again in 
May, when it was sowed with salt, and afterwards 
plowed twice before seeding. On the Ist and 2d of 
September wheat was sown at the rate of two bushels 
to the acre. Tbe crop, when harvested, yielded, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the owner, Mr. John Parke, 
not less than forty bushels of grain to the acre, with a 
luxuriant growth of straw. From these and many 
similar cases the inference seems to be that saltisa 
specific for the wheat crop, imparting solidity to the 
grain and firmness to the straw. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WERBKS IN ADVANCE. 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 

WE have not cverlooked the many kind words 
which have accompanied the subscriptions re- 
ceived daily, but the number has been so great 
their publication was impracticable. Nor have 
we been able, in the multiplicity of letters neces- 
sarily to be written, to make personal acknowl- 
edgment of these favors. But we desire to say 
that not one has escaped our attention, and all 
have our very hearty and sincere thanks. 

We shall give to-day extracts from some of those 
received. The first is from a skeptical contrib- 
utor, to whom we reply that the circular was 
literally and unequivocally true: 

OBERLIN, O., July 24, 1876. 

* Dear Christian Union: I suppose you are still in exist- 
ence, though not a glimpse have I had of one of your num- 
bers since last January, when a returned MS. dared to look 
me in the face again, through the borrowed bravado of a 
little stereotyped scrap which asserted that a three months’ 
supply of accepted matter was already on hand. Of course, 
we understood ! 

“The doomed MS. was to have paid for a renewal of sub- 
scription, which fact, had it been mentioned, might or might 
not have glossed over its imperfections. I suspect not, for 
reasons shortly to be mentioned. 

“ However, my monied resources not admitting of ‘infla- 
tion’ in the least degree, I sought consolation as best I might 
in such reading matter as had been the result of the accept- 
ance of sundry MSS. by some unwary editor ina moment of 
unusual elation—induced, mayhap, by any one of five hun- 
dred conditions, from a good dinner to a heavy relay of the 
subscription list; an elation that evidently blunted the 
critical and negative points of his decisions for the 
time being. But this supply of reading did not satisfy 
me. The Christian Union hac a character of its own; noth- 
ing else could take its place. And one by one I commenced 
to draw out the old numbers from their files. As far back as 
‘7Oand "71 I have been rereading them ; and O! what treas- 
ures I have found! Better reading there is not. Spicy, 
pithy, logical, humorous—there are gems of worth on almost 
every page. Even here just under my eye is the issue of 
Oct. 15, 1871, and on the page happesiug to lie uppermost is 
*‘Madchen’s Views,’ by *C. A. G.,’ and what of its kind could 
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be better? 
i. 

“And so, you dear old Christian Union, should you ever 
become frenzied with such an avalanche of MSS. as threuat- 
ens your extermination, just build a bonfire and quietly turn 
back and repeat yourself. The dear, forgetful, oblivious pub- 
lic will certaMly open its mouth only to praise and applaud. 
Which same must be the only excuse for this intrusion from 
an OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 


Every mother’s daughter in the land should read 


This is from a lady nearly seventy years of age : 


“Thanks for Mr. Beecher's flowers; planted the stems, 
pressed the flowers. His sermons I prize in my confinement 
athome. They are ail I hear. I do seem to hear them, for I 
see himasTread. If his living blesses others as he bas me, 
how many will he rejoice over in heaven! He certainly is 
chosen of God to save many. What an honest heart he has; 
so pure, so like his Master. I thank my Lord for the culture 
I have received from him, and that he is yet clearing the way 
for the greater light that is to come; even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.” 

C. G., of Peking, China, writes : 

“T take the —— (a Western paper) and I should get quite 
sick week by week if I hadn't some correcting medicine. 
God bless, with more of the eye to eye vision, those that love 
him. The Lord fil) Mr. Beecher’s soul with sweetness and 
peace during and inspite of all the bitterness and the storm.” 


J. D., of Albion, N. Y., says: 


“In renewing my subscription I wish to say that the Chris- 
tian Union has become almost a necessity to me. Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons and prayers are a great eomfort in helping me 
to live nearer to God. Most deeply have I sympathized, with 
other Christians, through all his late trials, and my faith has 
been strong that God would bless and protect him from those 
evil-minded persecutors.” 


J. M.S. writes from England : 


“T can truly say that Mr. Beecher’s prayers and sermons 
are the greatest help | bave in spiritual life, and I am learn- 
ing from them, week by week, that the things that are seen 
are but shadows, whilst the things unseen are the eternal 
realities of life; and surely if that were the only truth Mr. 
Beecher has helped me to realize (though it is one amongst 
many), it is deserving of thanks.” 


A clergyman at Morris, Lll., writes : 


“Our family feel these “ pinching times,”’ and yet we can- 
not give up the Christian Union. It maintains its standard 
of excellence well, and is worth more than the money.” 





ACKNOW LEDGMENT. 

WE are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of 
$5 from Mrs. H. S. C., of Norwich, Vt., who de- 
sires us to “see it applied to sending some poor 
creature out of the furnace fora breath of fresh 
air.” We have forwarded the amount to the 
Brooklyn Seaside Home, and will be glad to apply 
other contributions which may be sent us to that 
or other similar charities. 





BOSTON OF FICE, 

Mrkssrks. Geo. M. Smith & Co. baving moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St.,and in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





COUNTRY VISI TOR S. 


Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 








‘RATES TO CLERG YMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VouumEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








REMITTA? NCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, Nev 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As fur as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MonEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the bauks charge us fui collection. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


JUST ISSUED. 


A LIVING FAITH. $1.50. 


BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


“ He is an independent thinker, with every mark 
of conscientiousness and earnestness of Christian 
purpose about his contributions.’’—Zion's Herald. 
— e beok is one which will give Mr. Merriam 
a high pasttion among the spiritual writers of the 
day.’’—N. Y. Times.——* We gladly bear witness to 
the sweetness and light of these essays, as well as 
tothe choice quality of mind and heart which bave 
inspired them.’’—Congregationalist.——** We do not 
know any man who is more clearly called to the 
_ of reconciliation.’’—Christian Register. 

Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of F. by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES ! 


Centennial School Singer ; 


Or, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. 
By GEO. H. CURTISand WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


12S large Pages: 
Price, 40 Cents; $36 per 100 Copies. 


The * CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SINGER” 
was prepared by Prof. Gro. H. CURTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE, gentlemen peculiarly fitted for 
the work by their connection with the Public 
Schools of New York City during the past twenty- 
five Rhys 

The **Centennial School Singer’’ is a pa- 
triotic companion for 
The Family, ‘The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 

The School, The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 

and we of our Union, 

*Centennial School Singer’? would be 
valuable in every Home and School throughout 
the land. 

Sent by mail on soootet of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 
Publisners— 

ce Our cwategtions are sold by Booksellers all 
over the work 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth ®treet. New York. 
- 91 Wachinaten Street. Chicage._ 
CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 











Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


‘Principles and Acts’ 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 


Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


ef the Declaration of Independence. $1,50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 


t®™ Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 
“ee aN Oi SH and AM- 


even ay. NUD Juveniles 
utifully ilustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth ih Catalogue, 
Leawat Brothers, 3 Beek 
a rothe man 
. St.. New York Cit ity. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 
sent by mail. 

P J. LEACH, 


S6 Nassau St.. N. V 

















And Milward’s ‘‘ Helix’? Needles. 


___(n Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


~ MODEL PRESS 
5 4° prick to “yee 








I!Save time and money by sending for estimate for 
new or old buildings. Send for our 10 e 
Book (free if you write to-day), and learn ow to 
stop leaks effectually and cheaply, 
shingling, etc. rrespondence invited. A; : g 
Slate Roofing Co. > (Letenited), $ Cedar St., N 
Mention Christian U: 





No. 17. Hnocking, Anocking, Who is Chere? 


“Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear My voice and — the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup with him, and he with Me.” —REv. 3: 20. 
Mrs. H. B. STows, arr. Gro. F. Roor, by per. 


With Seeling. 














fei Se aso 


1. Knocking, knocking, who is there? Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair! 
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PA , 7 . 
Tis a Pil-grim, strangeand kingly, Nev-er such was seen be - fore. 
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Ah! my soul, for such a won-der, Wilt thou not un-do the door. 





. 


3 Knocking, knocking—what still there? 
Waiting, waiting, grand and fair ; 
Yes, the piercéd hand still knocketh, 

And beneath the crowned hair 
Beain the patient eyes, so tender, 
Of thy Saviour, waiting there. 


2 Knocking, knocking, still He's there, 
Waiting, waiting, wondrous fair; 
But the door is hard to open, 
For the weeds and ivy-vine, 
With their dark and clinging tendrils, 
Ever round the hinges twine. 


From ‘ GospEL Hynns & SACRED SONGS,"’ used by permission of Biglow & Main, 
and John Church & Co., Publishers. 


HOW 10 DO IT. 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship ofthe Rev. H. Clay Trumbull and the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, it is acknowledged to be the best weekly 
paper for Christian Workers published. It gives the best lesson 
helps, and the choicest home reading. 


THIS is THE OFFER! If you will send your name 
and Post Office address together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D, Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
you will receive Zhe Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers, (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 
than one-half the regular price. If at the end of the three months 
you are not satisfied with your investment the money will be re- 
turned to you. If you think it has paid you we hope you will 
become a regular subscriber. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
THE DESK OF THE DAY 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful ! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 
Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


indianapolis, Ind. 














Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 


R. COLTON’S DENTONIC, at Cooper In- 

stitute. To Cleanse and Whiten the teeth. 

’ Purely vegetable. 50 cents. Schieffelin & Co., 
Druggists, Agents, New York, and all Druggists. 

A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- | —————_—_—_—_ —________—__ ——_ 


of four hardwood bails and mallets, striped and ED U CATIONAL. | 


-finished ; full set of arches, head and foot posts, 
pa upin bag and sent by express on receipt of one 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 


foliar. One-third the eld price, Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block. Chicago, D1. 

Mass. Delightful home; = care of health 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, | tasters m:ralt "ig 

. CHAS . C. ‘BEAGDON, , Principal. 
Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, | ~————————_—_—_—_ 

Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. pare for college, for business, or for life. Six 

courses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y | but not sectarian. 23d year poging Aug. 31. Stn- 


dents admitted any time. 
and No, 1:22 State Street, Chicage. Fort Edward, N. Y 




















ORE EDWARD Cc OLLEGIATE INO? I< 
TUTE FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
per year for board with common English. To Deen 





EDUCATIONAL. 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning , 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H.A. 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 








N Iss PERRY’ s FAMIL Y BOARDING AND 
. DAY SCHOOL will open Wednesday, Sept. 20, 
1876. A pe education given to girls; boys 
prepared for college ; also aehildren's department. 
For circulars, address the Principal, 
Miss BH. M. PERRY, or 
Rev. R. A. OLIN, Rector, 
Gien’s Falls, N. ¥ 





) RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English, French and 
German Boarding and Day School for 
YOUNG LADIES, Previdence, R. I. 

| IL LSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. 

Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 





GANNETT INSTITU TE for Young Ladies 
BOSTON, MASS. Twenty-three Professors and 
Teac hers. In Instruction, Location, ete., unsur- 
passed by any American Female College. The 
24d year will begin Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a pleasantand cultivated home. For Cata- 
logues and Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 





\HESTNU - STREET SEM IN A R Y, 

PHILADELPHIA. The one seventh year 

of this boarding and day school will open Sept. 27. 

For circulars apply to Miss Bopaee and Mise 
Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa 





Tsk FRENCH PROTESTANT LADIES’ 

OLLEGE.—A complete course in French, 

with pn a of taking fundamental studies in Eng- 

lish, for $180.00 per annum, board included. Pros- 

pectus furnished on application to the Rev. R. P 
DvUcLos, Principal, St. asyacintne, | P.Q. 





I IGHL AND Military Academy. Wore cester, 
Mass., Prepares its graduates for commanding 
positions in common and scientific pursuits. 


DEARBORN SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
985 AND 999 WABASH AVE. 

A thorough graduating course. First-class 
echools of Music and Art. An elegant boarding 
department. Graduated charges. Fall term Sept. 
3. Address Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD. 











IGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
TWENTY-SIX TEACHERS. 

Ten Teachers in the Conservatory of Music connected 
with the College. Charges less than any scheol 
in the United States affordisg equal advan- 
tages and accommodatiens, Fall term opens 
Sept. 7th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


N OORE’S HILL (ind.) COLLEGE. For 

both sexes. Full Classical, Scientific, Mu- 
sical, Normal, and Business courses. No liquor 
shops. Board and tuition, $150 to $196 a year. 
Twenty-first year hens be tember 4. Address 
the President, Rev. J HN, A. M. 


OBERLIN COLLECE. 


Theologieal, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. ective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees oul are? year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller information address J. H. FATR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


‘NLAVERACK College and H. R. Lnet., 
Claverack, N. Y.— year opens ~— = 
Eleven Departments; Twenty Instructors. or- 
cash reparation for College: and Business; Eng- 
lis ranches a specialty; College Course wi hb 
Bacealaureate De ree for ladies. Primary De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


Aw FASS, Pres. Claverack Co 

ege Inet... |b oy ated with ois 
family until Sept. Ist at 405 North 43d st., Phila- 
delphia, near Exhibition pode oy where ‘he will 
be pleased to see old pupils and friends. 

















YW itasTown SEMINARY, 


ONEIDA CO., N. Y., 


For both sexes. 37th year. Opens Aug.29. Six 
Courses of Study. Unusual facilities to fit for 
College. Termsiow. Address for Catalogue, 

J. 8. GARDNER, Ph. D., Prin. 


QIENNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
pens Ae = pap . th. Location clevated 
att healthful ; sroun 8 ample; buildings hand- 
some and commodious. Course of Studies exten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Minin, 
Engineering. the Classics and English. yw 
oversight of the morals and manners of Cad 
For Circulars, » apply to 
L. THEO. HYATT, President. 








IVERSIDE SEMINAR WELLS. 
VILLE, ALLEGANY © 4, Board 
or re for ladiés and et fui open 
Sept. boatin, bathing, gymnastics, ridin 
- "tend for Circuler. Kaliress CHAS. TYN 
Sec’y, Box 663, Welisville, N. Y. 





ALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co, 
N.Y. Both sexes. Re-opens 3ist A ist. 225 per 
Janes No extras. Address Rev. Jas. Gilmour, A.M 
N “APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
i YOUNG LADIES, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


35 years old. Excellence of its present advantages 
never surpassed. Beauty of its grounds and 
buildings never equalled. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPBAR, the Principal, for 
circulars. . 


GQ ROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

A superior home school for Young Ladies, in 
which life is made pleasant, pright, refined, and 
unrestrained by too muny rigid ru 

‘rom its location in a + ~L. ‘town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 

Address Miss M. P. MONT FORT, Principal. 











ORWICH University Scientific ‘and Military 
School, Northfield, Vt. ‘Address Prof.Chas.Dole. 
200 per year for Board and asticn at the Ham- 

fon (N.Y.) Female Seminary, t. 14. 
M. M. GOODENOUGH. 


eminent Teachers, 15,L00 





Pays for 95 LESSONS at the 
$] Bnew ENG, GONSERVATORY, OF MUSIC 


years. E, IOURJEE, Musig Hall, ,it, 


| 
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THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURE THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Porcelain - Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 


Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT AND 
BEST ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 


Union Square, New York. 


THE THE 


The Scientific American says: ‘ The chemical ac- 
tion of different drinking waters on the metal of 
which the interior wall of most ice pitchers is com- 
posed produces oxides injurions to health. Acting 
on this fact,the Meriden Co. have succeeded in 
coating pitcher linings with a smooth, seamless 
ename) of porcelain. Its rfect cleanliness and 
certain safety seem to. give thisice pitcher a de- 
served commendation 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Established in 1837. 

Belle of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Retery Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, -houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated C siolegee sent Free. 
Vanduzen & om, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,' in 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
ta” Lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
ure extract of beef wit 

e best “Chocolate. It 



















is used like ordin- 
ary Chocelate. 


Idjeoes u 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
sale by Gen, Agents, 
Jruggists 

and Grocers. 


30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


AQAA 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 


| CSTERLINGPIAN 








Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$5000, 


—IN COLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 
WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on regeipt of which it will be sent by mail 
For sale by Muric Dealers every-where. 











OFRKRICEH 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the folowing Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

frem Ist January, 1875, to 3lst _— 
cember, 1875... . $5,840,021 88 

Premiums »n Polic ff 
2,455,372 87 


lst January, 1875. 
$8,295,394 75 
















Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off frem Ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... 

or ~ during the same ss 
peric $2,712,058 05 


$6,123,134 68 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ $1,217.47 26 

The Company has the following Ageets, viz. : 

United States and State of New Yo 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. $10,314, 340 4 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,544,200 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 357 000 08 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims 





due the Company, estimated at..... 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 2 7, 360 50 
CORE TD BIBER. coos cccccscsccccccccaccessese 363,402 40 

Total Amount of A ssets 5,019,940 82 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and r Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued ro pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, | WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
a ES DENNIS, | GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 


} At Cort, 
LEWIS CURTS, | 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, | 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 

AMES BRYCE, 
JANIEL S. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DoDGE, 


| CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
_——. B. 

CHaAs. H. 
GEORGE W. LANE 
ROBERT L. STUART. 
james G. DE FOREST, 

ALEX. V. BLAKE 
CHAS. D. LEVERIC H, 
| ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


ROYAL PHELPS, »AM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, 

C. A. HAND, | EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low | JOHN ELLIOTT, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, | SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t.’ 


CLIFTON HOUSE, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N.Y. 


This house has one of the finest locations in the 
Mountains, at an elevation of 3,000 feet above 
the Hudson River, and is within easy reach of the 
principal places of interest, memes Boers half a mile 
from Haines’ Falls, 2 miles from Kuaaterskill Falls, 
and 3 miles from the Mountain House. Tempera- 
ture 10 to 20 degrees below that of New York City. 
Terms $10 to $15 per week. 

W. G. HAINES, Proprietor. 





BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD, 


GOLD'S HEATERS. 


“Hygeian,” “Heatth,” “Tubwar” 
and “ Sanitary.” 





For Heating Public and 
Private Buildings of all 
kinds. Constructed on 
Scientific Principles, and 
— by New and Im- 

Methods. Simple, 
yarable and Economical, 
furnishing a re and 
Healthful Atmosphere. 

Have Automatic Re - 

e 


Blator eontrolling 
Draft. 





Not a Hot Air Furnace, 


Therefore, NO OVERHEATED SURFACE, and NO 
BURNT, POISONOUS AIR. 


Not a Steam Heater, 
on NO OFFENSIVE ODOR, LEAKAGE, NOR 


FREEZIN 

The onl S iceadie in the market which furnishes 
Health{ul Heat at the Minimum of Cost. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GOLD’S HEATER CoO., 
47 Cliff St., New York City. 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


A POLITICAL GUIDE 
Truly Independent and Trystworthy. 








All persons who want the TRUTH 
concerning the CANDIDATES and 
PRINCIPLES involved in the Cam- 
paign should read The New York 
Evening Post, which will be out- 
spoken and fearless, yet unbiased 
and just. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Special Terms for the Campaign. 


These terms include the postage. 
TO CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE, 


For six months, the copies ail to be addressed 
to one member of the club: 

Ten copies of the DAILY. Three Dollars 
each ; 

Ten copies of the SEMI-WEEKLY, One 
Dollar each; 

Ten copies of the WEEKLY, 
each, 


Fifty Cents 


SINGLE COPIES. 


Daily, 75 Cents a month; Semi-Weekly, 
25centsa month; Weekly, 15 cents a menth. 


Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
BROADWAY AND FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 











CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF (876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount , eshingten 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Hails. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in pestee and vicinit 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 


ow. — 


A, 


ly to Wa. C. \ poeseame >, 65 Franklin Street. 
ngton Street. 


In New 


T. & 0, F., BARRON, Proprietors. 





C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 

Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLAGEWARD, PARIAN, MAJULIOA, 
RONZES AND OLOCKS, &c. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS. GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
oquet, | Baseballs, &e. 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these oe, A large assortment on 
hand and constant! ding new supplies. Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Prices down, down. 


Never were so low before for 


Waltham Watches 


OUR REDUCED PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 





We continue to send single Watches by Express 
to any place, no matter how remote, with bill to 
collect on delivery, with privilege to the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and with no obligation to 
take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 


Write for the Price-List, which is sent free 
to all. 

2” Mention in your letter or Postal Card that 
advertisement was seen in the Christian Union. 
Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Our Mr. Kilburn will bein constant attepdance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transact any busi- 
ness. 

E. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 


H. W. JOHNS? ‘PATENT 


saci am 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roefs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
sbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 

Asbestos Paints—ali colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof casing, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 








Roofing and ae Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Linin 
Ready for use, ©h4 easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Priee-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Establishes 1368, 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Selt-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and ComFrortT of 
body, = GRACE and BEAUTY of 

- Three garments in one. — 
ne by all reas. Agents 
anted. Samples by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2 atteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at % cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, ¥.¥. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
We have in press New 


BOOK AGENTS ! av. by Bret Harte, 


Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
Fish, and others. Now is the time to secure terri- 
tory. Catalogues sent free. ae. AM. PUB. 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, or Cinn 


Improved Steam Washer for 1876, 


PRICE $3.50, 
Will do the washing of a family in thirty min- 
utes. No rubbing, no attention. arranted to 
ive satisfaction and not to yellow the clothes. 
ashers sent by express on receipt of $3.50. 
County Right for sale. Send for Testimonials and 
Terms to Agents. Active AGENTS wanted to sell 
on commission. Aderene she! Pate 
v 


GLANY. VILLE, 

_ (Box 183.) Glenwood, Iowa. 
WANTED : dealers. . pe dating 
a MoNITOR nth, hotel ‘and, traveling expenses 

nat 

ELIZA’ Mantfct® Bt tie peti 
YOUNG.IS"'. mens, OS Richmcod, 


$5 to $20 Prec *brumeox & Co. Portinna, Me. 
ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit 
ares PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 


$35 A MONTH,—Agents wanted. 24 best 
anted. Outfit and 
CARDS sent post-paid for a c 4 

ard 


Send for 

















Goudie their money selling “ Dr. 
hase’s Improved ($2) ‘Hecetpt 











Men to travel and Gate goods ee 





SM om onder 
’s 











— articles in the world. One sample 
a day at home. 
$1 2 terms. free. TRUM COA Augusta, Maine. 





Send s samp for saraples of Glace 
Marble, Snowflak Damask. 
ete. e have over st tee 

wanted. A. H. FULLER & meBroekton, 3 





$10 2 day. Emplo; 
lated Bevorre, 
elton & Co., N. Y. City 


ent for ail. 7-shot nickel- 
00. Catalogues free. Geo. L 








